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LOSS RECORD OF 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


A Rate of 57! Cents Per Annum Neces- 
sary to Yield 5 Per 
Cent Profit 


EXPERIENCE FOR FOUR YEARS 


Some Comments Regarding Term Rates 
Based on Figures Given 
in Article 


A great deal of interest was aroused 
by an article appearing in The Eastern 
Underwriter of September 17, 1914, un- 
der the caption “Rates on Public School 
Buildings,” which gave a record of five 
years’ losses on the class. This showed 
a loss cost of about 19% cents per an- 
num on public school buildings as dis- 
tinguished from colleges and similar 
schools, indicating a rate of 35% cents 
per annum to be necessary to yield a 5 
per cent. profit on the basis of a 55 per 
cent. loss ratio and a 40 per cent. ex- 
pense ratio. 

The Eastern Underwriter has now 
prepared and presents herewith a com- 
pilation of four years’ losses on col- 
leges, normal schools and similar in- 
stitutions, as distinguished from the 
above, together with the table of values 
as nearly as they can be determined 
from State reports and from figures 
published by the United States Census 
Bureau and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The losses as de- 
tailed hereinafter are taken from the 
records published by the Journal of 
Commerce and cover the years 1911-14 
inclusive. It is customary to add 15 
per cent. for small and unreported fires 
in arriving at the total of losses so 
tabulated, but in this case the percent- 
age is omitted, for it is fair to assume 
that comparatively few fires of any size 
in colleges would not appear in print, 
and therefore the list is likely to be 
more nearly complete than most other 
classes. On this basis it may also be 
assumed that those unreported would 
offset any over-estimate of loss in the 
fires reported. 

Annual Losses and Values 

This tabulation shows the annual 

losses to be as follows: 
$1,378,000 


«+ 2,272,000 


$5,560,000 
The values taken from the sources 
above referred to are as — 
_ Universities, colleges an 
technological schools 
Libraries and apparatus for 
64,204,619 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME’S steady and surpassing growth has 
resulted from the deliberate preference of careful 
insurers and of those who select indemnity for 
them; agents and brokers 

















North British 


Established 1809 


and Mercantile 


Entered United States 


bn Insurance Co. 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 











Liability Accident 


Burglary Disability 


Surety Bonds Plate Glass 


Automobile Liability and Property Damage 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Industrial Insurance 


Casualty Company of Umerica 


Home Office: 68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








DIVIDED ABOUT = 
EXPERIENCE TABLE 


Members of Actuarial Society of Amer- 
ica to Discuss Mortality at Annual 
Meeting 


COMMITTEE FROM DEPARTMENTS 


History of the American Experience 
Table—Sheppard Homans Prepared 
it in 1868 


One of the results of the controversy 
in New York State growing out of the 
amendment of the Armstrong law, gov- 
erning expense, may be a revision of 
the American Experience Table, which 
has been the mortality guide since 1868 
While there has been talk of revision 
of the table for some years, the criti- 
cism of the table made at Albany by 
representatives of the Metropolitan, has 
brought the question to the front in a 
way that makes it the most important 
in life insurance to-day. The critics of 
the table y that it has outlived its 

it does not represent 
and that rates should 


Actuarial Society’s Meeting 

The entire question is scheduled for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America on May 
20-21. 

Hunter Chairman of Committee 

Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, is chairman of the committees 
of the Actuarial Society, which is to 
consider the advisability of preparing 
a new mortality table. 

Here is an interesting development 
in the situation: About three years 
ago there was appointed a committee 
consisting of John K. Gore, of the Pru 
dential; E. E. Rhodes, of the Mutual 
Benefit, and Arthur Hunter (the latter 
chairman), which recommended that 
the Actuarial Society prepare a new 
table as soon as the Medico-Actuarial 
report was out of the way. A copy of 
the committee’s report is to be sent 
this week to every fellow of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, so that it can 
be intelligently discussed in May. 

The report points out that there are 
a great many difficulties in the way of 
preparing a new mortality table. For 
example: How shall Southern business 
be treated? What proportion of busi- 
ness should be taken from the large 
companies? Should Canadian business 
be included, or should the data be lim- 
ited to the business of the United 
States? Should policies for large 
amounts be included? 

A number of actuaries, seen this 
week by The Eastern Underwriter, 
were asked to discuss the table. Presi- 
dent Craig, of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and the Actuary of the Met 
ropolitan, said ‘that he did not care to 
anticipate the discussion at the meet- 
ing. Secretary Henderson, who is Ac- 
tuary of the Equitable, would not even 
admit that the discussion of the table 
would be the most interesting feature 
of the meeting oi the Society. He said 
that the program would not be complet- 
ed for a week yet, and he would not 
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say that anyone was scheduled to read 
a@ paper regarding the table. Actuary 
Weeks, of the New York Life, was 
asked if he objected to The Eastern 
Underwriter re-publishing an article 
about rates which he wrote in 1905. He 
said that he did, because the Armstrong 
laws were passed after this article was 
written and that his views in 1905 were 
not necessarily his views at the present 
time. 
May Object to Change 

A number of actuaries, however, said 
they would talk if their names were not 
published, and from their views it can 
be stated that the actuaries of America 
are decidedly divided in opinion regard- 
ing the advisability of changing the 
table. One actuary said that the long- 
er such a table was in use the more ef- 
fective it became. Another said that 
there is ‘a lot of misunderstanding prev- 
alent about saving in mortality. This 
saving did not represent much profit 
when other items were checked against 
it. Many actuaries are opposed to low- 
ering rates. 

Departments Take a Hand 

In the meantime, a committee of five 
departmental actuaries, consisting of 
Messrs. H. E. Ryan, H. P. Hammond, 
L. G. Hoagkins, W. E. Otto and R. E. 
Ankers have been appointed by the In- 
surance Commissioners to co-operate 
with the Actuarial Society of America 
in the construction of a table tO con- 
form to actual experience of American 
companies. Mr. Ryan, chairman of the 
committee, is in charge of the compen- 
sation insurance division of the New 
York department, and is recognized as 
possessing a finely-equipped actuarial 
mind. The committee will make Its re- 
port to the Insurance Commissioners 
at their convention in Monterey, Cal., 
next September. 

Prepared By Sheppard Homans 

The American Experience Table dates 
back to 1868, and its father was Shep- 
pard Homans, one of the monumental 
- figures in life insurance. Mr. Homans 
was a Harvard graduate with a genius 
for higher mathematics that was al- 
most uncanny. For a time he served 
the American Government in special 
astronomical expeditions and was also 
in the Coast Survey. He succeeded 
Charles Gill as actuary of the Mutual 
Life in 1855. Although he had not had 
any life insurance experience, he be- 
came in a few years the leading actu- 
ary of America, and by 1858 he com- 
piled a mortuary statistical table from 
Mutua] Life experience of fifteen years 
that won him international fame among 
actuaries. There had been several mor- 
tuary tables preceding this, and about 
this time a committee of American ac- 
tuaries was appointed to draft the ex- 
perience of American life companies, 


but after a year or two the committee 
passed out of existence. 
The Old Actuaries’ Table 

The Actuaries’ table was introduced 
ir this country by Elizur Wright, and 
and has been used for many years by 
many companies for their valuations. 
The 4 per cent. business of most of the 


old companies is valued to-day by that 
table. Although extensively used in 
this country, the Actuaries’ table was 
never used in England, where it was 
originally compiled from the experi- 
ence of seventeen English offices. In 
1866 the Mutual Benefit issued its mor- 
tality table, showing its own experience 
to-date. 
American Experience Table 

Early in the sixties Mr. Homans de- 
cided to prepare another table, and 
made aninvestigation principally of the 
Mutual Life’s business for twenty 
years. At the end of three years he 
issued the table, which became known 
thereafter as the American Experience 
Table. It was almost immediately 
adopted by the New York legislature as 
a standard for valuations. In fact, in 
May, 1868, a statute was enacted, con- 
taining in part this language: “The 
rate of interest assumed shall be 4% 
per cent. per annum, and the rate of 
mortality shall be established by the 
American Experience Table.” Other 
States followed the example of New 
York, and it was not long before the 
supremacy of the American Experience 
Table was everywhere recognized. 

The Homans table showed a lower 
mortality than the English. Almost 
every table showed survivors for the 
age of 95. Out of 100,000 at age ten, 
the old Actuaries’ table showed 37 sur- 
viving at 95; Dr. Farr showed 155; Car- 
lisle, 356; Dr. Homans none. At the 
age of 77 his rate was below the Actu- 
aries; five years iater it is 5 per cent. 
higher; 10 years later, 25 per cent. 
higher; 15 years later, 57 per cent. 
higher. At 77 it was 3 per cent. below 
Dr. Farr’s; at 82 it was 7 per cent. 
below. 

In Ten-Year Periods 

In ten-year periods the American 
Experience Table follows: 
0 





\ re 100,000 749 48.72 
ae Keses 92,637 723 44.85 
ee 85,441 720 35.35 
a ee 78,862 742 30.35 
Wa) 69,862 962 20.91 
BO sicws 57,917 1,546 14.09 
i, eee 38,917 2,391 4.38 
OP. vente 38,569 2,091 1.42 
Be oe Faen 14,474 

ree 847 50 

BUILDS HOUSE AT SEA GIRT 
E. W. Allen, general agent in the 


metropolis for the New England Mu- 
tual Life, is building a home on the 
ocean front at Sea Girt, N. J. It will 
be completed June 1. 


ZACHER A DIRECTOR 

Members of the board of directors of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company at a 
meeting held Monday afternoon, 
adopted resolutions on the death of 
John R. Hills, a director and member 
of the finance committee. L. Edmund 
Zacher, treasurer of the company, was 
elected a director to fill the vacancy, 
and Judge E. B. Bennett was placed on 
the finance committee. 








alle GREAT SOUTHERN 


DENISON, 
THE DALLAS. TEX ARKANA® 
BIG FLWORTH » 
TEXAS GREAT 


HOUSTON, 
J. 3. RICE, President 


OUR RE 


Life Insurance Company 


TEXAS 
J. T. SCOTT, Treasurer 


CORD 





COMMENCED BUSINESS 






GROSS ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1909 
Dec. 31, 1910 1,057.016.02 
Dec.31, 1911 1,128,912.85 


Dec. 31, 1912 
Dec. 31, 1913 


- 1,306,689.41 
1,500,835.10 


NOVEMBER 1, 1909 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
(paid-for basis) 

$992,000.00 
5,352,260.00 
10,057,028.00 


14,859,856.00 
23,650,512.00 


Sept. 30, 1914 1,815,302.46 30,630,355.00 





FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS ADDRESS 


O. S. CARLTON, President - - 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








The Man Who Now Contracts With 


a medium sized, well established, PROSPEROUS, 


WESTERN, old 


line mutual life company in IOWA, NEBRASKA or KANSAS where 
PROSPERITY REIGNS, will PROFIT NOW and inthe FUTURE. 


Maximum Brokerage and Renewal 


: Contracts for Desirable Men 


Write for information 


Correspondence confidential 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, iess a PENN MUTUAL 


DIVIDEND, purchasing a PENN MUTUAL 
taining PENN MUTUAL VALUES, make an 


POLICY, con- 
INSURANCE 


PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFTTS, 


is unsurpassed for net low cost and care 
all members. 





of interests of 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 


reserve 























ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


OF NEW YORK 
IN ITS FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


Guarantee and Dividend Funds ... 


Efficient management, attractive and liberal policies and unusually desirable general age 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. . ' ia 
We have a few desirable openings for men of high standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 


see eee eeee 


50 Union Square, 





pes tanks beeen ssa $50,874,700.88 
Pwd Hone Seika lie ee 44,459,052.38 
cekaned deenees ..++$ 6,415,648.50 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PASSED THE $50,000,000 MARK IN ASSETS AND THE $150,000,000 MARK IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—(PAID-FOR BASIS). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) 
IE hoo Sy oiag We hoa cd dg tak ak bie 


ncy contracts all help to make the GER- 
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STATEMENT OF POSTAL LIFE 


FILED WITH N. Y. DEPARTMENT 








Total Income Last Year Was $2,160,- 
566—Number of Policies in 
Force 23,673 





The following are some of the inter- 
esting items contained in the annual 
statement of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company, as of December 31, 1914, filed 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment: 

Statement December 31, 
1914, capital stock paid 
UP WH. cvdiswessweven cca 

Ledger assets, December 
Zl BORE i baacaneee sess 9,538,144.20 


$100,000.00 


Gross premium income on 
original policies ........ 
Plus dividends applied to 


64,767.64 


pay first year’s premiums 15,110.05 
Plus surrender values ap- 

plied to pay first year’s 

re, eee ree 397.80 
Ges s vcicheanhnanaaaesé 80,275.49 
Dividends applied to pur- 

chase paid-up additions 

and OMIT .<é2 6000+ 2,165.03 
Surrender values applied 


to purchase paid-up in- 


surance and annuities... 14,205.70 


Total new premiums...... 96,646.22 
Gross renewal premiums... 1,454,386.99 
Dividends applied to paid 

renewal premiums....... 20,405.88 
Total renewal premiums.. 1,475,563.45 
Total premium income.... 1,572,209.67 


Gross income from interest 
BOE TG cca accksnetexe 479,995.92 
otal WOU 6) kc sicdicsets 2,160,566.39 
Disbursements 

For death claims (less $70,- 
000 re-insurance) ...... 1,064,186.99 
Additions 67,326.84 
(Including 90,668.16 liens 
charged off.) 
Total 
Net amount paid for losses 
and matured endowments 1,273,653.83 
For annuities involved in 
life contingencies 
For surrender values paid 
in cash or applied in 
liquidation of loans or 
notes (including 372,- 
267.30 liens charged off). 
Surrender values applied to 
pay new premiums and 
renewal premiums ...... 
Total paid policyholders... 
Commission to agents..... 
Salaries to all other com- 
pensation of officers, di- 
rectors, trustees and 
home office employes... 
Advertising 
Printing and stationery.... 


142,140.00 


7,887.48 


520,636.25 


346.33 
1,870,081.21 
35,394.54 


98,850.79 
42,233.36 
18,793.68 


rer er rr 13,517.60 
ES cides dew aktelet 113.17 
SR re eer ee 74,675.81 
Commission .on_ sale _ of 
ne ng, MEER PT ee ere 8,850.00 
Total insurance disburse- 
ener fe cerrt ye 1,795,674.26 


533,869.78 














_ 
Agency Supervisor Wanted 
There is a salaried opening for the right man to act as 
Agency Supervisor for the largest Agency of an old Con- 
necticut Company, to work in the States of New York and 
Vermont, with present agency force and secure new agents. 
Good future for the right man. Address, stating age and 
giving record, AGENCY SUPERVISOR, care of The Eastern 
Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
NE ilo ie ow cca dene 2,329,544.04 Maturity ........ 83 144,648.00 
Total ledger assets........ 9,369,166.55 Expiration ...... 451 1,054,428.26 
eer ere 9,714,348.86 Surrender ....... 802 =1,703,705.85 
Liabilities of Surplus and Other Funds DE nhiwanc ones 1,703,705.85 
Dividends or other profits Decrease ........ 790,099.60 
due policyholders includ- Total terminated... 2497  6,401,658.84 
ing this contingency on Outstanding Dec. 
payments of outstand- 31, 1913 .........22990 44,242,318.00 
ing and preferred pre- Policies re-insured . 
CE de iiane aaewacww ance 19,683.51 whole life ...... 2 35,000.00 
Dividends declared on or Term and other poli- 
apportioned to annual divi- eT ee 19 271,000.00 
dends, policy payable to DE “nba Gaveccxe we 21 306,000.00 


policyholders during 1915 

whether contingent upon 

the payment of renewal 

premiums or otherwise. . 0 
Dividends declared on or 

apportioned to preferred 

dividends, policies pay- 

able to policyholders dur- 

[OE Gevedsraascese es 0 
Unsigned funds surplus.... 129,881.54 
Policy Exhibit 
Number of policies in force Dec. 31, 

1913: 


No. Amt. 
Whole life ........ 16279 $31,605,778.04 
Endowment ....... 2588 4,075,411.00 
Term and _ other 
policies, includ- 


ing return pre- 
mium addition... 
Additions to policies 
by dividends..... 
Total number of 
policies in force 
Dec. 31, 1913.....23673 
Policies issued dur- 


4806 11,565,805.00 


3,064.00 


47,250,458.24 


ing 1914, whole 

ee, sens anned »+- 1159 ~=1,992,470.00 
Endowment policies 184 226,250.00 
Term and_ other 

policies ......... 89 356,500.00 
, | ee eer 1430 §=.2,5 75,220.00 
Revived during 

year, whole life.. 203 351,759.00 
Endowment ....... 22 45,180.00 
Term and other 

ee 68 99,722.00 
TO ssvkebdicusece 293 59,661.00 
Increase during 

year, whole life.. 1 751.00 
Endowment ....... 9,000.00 
Additions to poli- 

cies by dividends 4,612.00 
a re ae 25487 1,014,363.00 
,. eer sash aah Oe ha 50,643,977.24 


This amount was reduce 
Death claims .... 


—) 
oa 


by: 
1,149,959.13 


General Comment 

In answer to the question contained 
in the statement, “Is the surplus or un- 
signed funds the property of the stock- 
holders or of the policyholders?” 

A. Has not been passed upon offi- 
cially or by counsel. 

Q. If any part of such surplus or un- 
signed funds may be claimed by or paid 
to the stockholders what the amount 
thereof on December 31, 1914? 

A. See the answer to the above. 

Business in New York State 
Policies on lives of 


citizens in force 
No. Amt. 

Dec. 31, 1913 .... 3050 $640,789.70 
Issue during 1914.. 260 678,291.00 
.. SES 3,319,080.70 
Policies ceased dur- 

+, eee 279 908,491.35 
Policies in force 

Dec. 31, 1914.. .. 3031 5,410,589.35 


Gain and Loss Exhibit 
Gain and loss exhibit shows the busi- 
ness of the company carried on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


No. Amt. 
Level premium ......... $19,125,912.40 
SE Bee ie kihde 6 waactae 3,363,984.00 
Preliminary term ........ 16,098,014.00 
a ee ee 5,205,131.00 
Modified preliminary term 179,500.00 
I of ee et ree See arate ts 61,664.00 
Select and ultimate...... 8,863,146.00 
a ee 404,701.00 


This business being divided 

non-participating ...... 768,723.98 
Annual dividend business. 43,497,848.42 

Under Schedule P 

Calling for statement showing 
amounts set apart, apportioned, pro- 
visionally ascertained, calculated, de- 
clared, or held awaiting apportionment 
upon deferred dividend policies. The 
answer is made: No apportionment 
made. 


TAYLOR IN UNIQUE POSITION 


COMMISSIONER AND GEN. AGENT 








Remains Head of Tennessee Insurance 
Department As Successor Is 
Not Named Yet 


J. Will Taylor, who recently resignod 
as Insurance Commissioner of Tennes- 
see to enter the insurance business, is 
in rather an unique position because he 
is still occupying his public office, 
owing to the failure of the Governor 
to appoint his successor, and, at the 
same time, he is a member of the in- 
surance agency of Tayor & Hurst. Mr. 
Taylor practiced law in La Follette, 
Tenn., and for five years was Post- 
master and for two years Mayor of that 


town In March, 1913, he was appoint- 
ed Insurance Commissioner of Ten 
nessee, 


As Insurance Commissioner Mr. Tay- 
lor attracted wide attention. He adopt- 








J. WILL TAYLOR 


ed a card record system for the elim!.- 
natton of undesirable agents from the 
insurance business His aim was to 
elevate the profession in Tennessee 
by co-operation with companies and 
their representatives and through the 
aggressiveness of the Fire Marshal, 
he did splendid work in cutting down 
the expenses of the department, whfle 
at the same time he increased its effi- 
ciency. His 1914 report was regarded 
as a masterpiece. 

In connection with Edw. H. Hurst, a 
well-known _iife insurance general 
agent, he was appointed general agent 
of the New England Mutual Life for 

(Continued on Page 11.) 























AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 
Address 


Herbert M. Woollen, President 
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EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY MOVES TO ITS NEW BUILDING 





All Departments Ready For Business On Monday—Building Owned by Gen. du Pont and Associates—Forty-five 
Acres of Floor Space—General Agents Here to See New Home of Society 








On the morning of April 26 all de- 
partments of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society will be ready for business 
in the new building of the Society at 
120 Broadway. Real estate men call 
the structure the greatest office build- 
ing in the world. It is an entire block 
in width, extending from Broadway to 
Nassau street. It is thirty-nine stories 
tall, including the basements. Business 
was not interrupted, the Society’s effi- 
ciency experts having arranged for the 
removal of one department at a time, 
such divisions as the actuarial being 
among the first to enter the new struc- 
ture. How the records and other docu- 
ments of the Society were moved with- 
out interruption to the regular routine 
is a story in itself, which will be told 
at a later daie. 


An Event With Agents 


Agents of the Society everywhere are 
making the inaugural of the new build- 
ing an event, and when President Day 
arrives at his office on Monday morn- 
ing he will find applications represent- 
ing millions of dollars written in honor 
of the event. Many general agents of 
the Society arrived in New York this 
week and inspected the building. They 
were members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Equitable’s General Agents’ 
Association. The membership of this 
committee consists of Courtney Barber, 
Henry J. Powell, Frank L. Levy, Ed- 
ward A. Woods, Charles E. Townsend, 
Frederick Fuller, Charles J. Edwards, 
and W. J. Roddey. 

The history of the Equitable building 
comes very near being a history of the 
Equitable Society. The first office of 
the Equitable was a single room in a 
four-story building. It outgrew these 
narrow quarters almost immediately, 
and on December Ist, 1859, took posses- 
sion of four rooms in another four-story 
building. 

From time to time thereafter addi- 
tional rooms were added to the original 
four, and on December 16, 1865, when 
the Society was less than six years 
old, at a special meeting of the board, 
a committee was appointed to consider 
the expediency of putting up a building. 
Commenting at a later date on this ac- 
tion, the president said: 


That with assets of a million and 
a half at the time, and an income 
of only $971,000, the board should 
have taken the responsibility of re- 
commending the erection of a large 
building for the Society’s offices, 
shows their faith in the future 
progress and growth of the Society. 


The First Equitable Building 


The first Equitable building was com- 
pleted in 1870. It was less than a quar- 
ter of the size of the completed build- 
ing. Additions were made to it from 
time to time and finally it was com- 
pletely remodeled to cover the whole 
block, and its height was increased by 
several stories. It was at that time 
the highest building in New York. But 
later, when surrounded by modern sky- 
scrapers, its height seemed very mod- 
erate. 

Although the Equitable building was 
not a skyscraper itself, it was the first 
office building to introduce passenger 
elevators and the success the Society 
had in renting the upper stories of the 
building in consequence of these eéleva- 
tors, suggested the modern skyscraper. 


On January 9, 1912, the Equitable 


. 


building took fire very early in the 
morning. It was intensely cold and a 
furious gale was blowing. ‘The result 
was that the streams of water from the 
engines were blown into spray, froze 
on the outer walls, and failed to carry 
to the flames within. Thus the interior 
of the building was completely destroy- 


ceded to erect the new Equitable b:ild- 
ing. 
An Investment of $29,000,000 

The new Equitable building repre- 
sents an investment of $29,000,000. The 
land is worth $15,000,000 the building, 
$14,000,000. The land and building are 
owned by the Equitable Building Cor- 











The New Equitable Building Shown Towering Above Neighboring Skyscrapers. 


GROWTH OF THE EQUITABLE 


OUTSTANDING 
INSURANCE ASSETS 

Dec. 31 Dec. 31 

1859 .... $1,144,000.00 ME: ccs $117,102.00 
1860 .... 2,641,500.00 1860 .. 162,618.00 
1870 .... 143,970,984.00 1870 ....  13,236,025.00 
1880 .... 177,597,703.00 1880 .... 41,108,602.00 
1890 .... 720,622,473.00 1890 .... 119,243,744.00 
1900 ....1,116,875,047.00 1900 - 304,598,063.00 
1910 ....1,347,158,692.00 I9IO .... 485,192,957.00 
1914 ...+1,494,234,342.00 1914 .... 536,376,840.00 


ed. But its substantial outer walls stood 
firm and saved the lower half of the 
city from a devastating conflagration. 
The business of the Society was not in- 
terrupted. The Society had to act ina 
hurry and in looking around found offi- 
ces at 165 Broadway. The Society was 
given a forty-five minute option and 
quickly decided to rent these offices. 
While flames were still raging in the 
old quarters it moved into the new. 

In 1913 the plot on which the build- 
ing had stood was sold by the Society 
to Gen. T. Coleman du Pont and associ- 
ates, who formed a company, and pro- 


GENERAL INSUR- 
ANCE RESERVE 
And Other Liabilities 


SURPLUS 
From Which Refunds 
(“Dividends”) are 
Paid | 


Dec. 31 | Dec. 31 | 
ee $20,948.00 | 1859 .... $06,154.00 
Me sees 56,444.00 1860 .... 106,174.00 
1870 .... 12,827,591.00 TPO cece 408,434.00 
1880 .... 34,150,747.00 1880 .... 6,957,855.00 
1890 .... 95,503,297.00 | 1890 .... 23,740,447.00 
1900 .... 238,460,893.00 1900 .... 66,137,170.00 
1910 .... 409,538,599.00 1910 ...+ 75,654,358.00 
1914 ...+ 451,065,474.00 1914 ....  85,311,366.00 
poration. But equally interested with 


them in the commercial success of the 
structure are the policyholders of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, for 
their money is invested in it in the 
form of a first mortgage, the money 
which made the erection of the build- 
ing possible. 

The building occupies the entire 
block bounded by Broadway, Pine, Nas- 
sau and Cedar streets. It towers 542 
feet above the street level, and below 
the curb line there is another fifty feet 
to ‘be devoted to the purposes of build- 
ing. There are thirty-six stories above 


ground and three below. These will 
give a floor space ol nearly 45 acres. 
Few cities of 25,000 can boast of so 
great an area devoted to business pur- 
poses. When the building is fully occu- 
pied there will be at least 15,000 work. 
ers, men and women, who will earn 
their livings within its walls. 

The elevator system may be well 
likened to the trolley system of a city. 
There are forty-eight elevators in six 
banks of eight each to accommodate 
those who live and work above ground. 
The total elevator trackage will be 
20,240 feet, nearly four miles. The ex- 
press elevators will run at a speed of 
about 7% miles an hour, which is great- 
er than the speed of the average trolley 
car. These elevators will comfortably 
accommodate not only the permanent 
tenants, but the many more thousands 
of transients who will use them. 


Speed of Construction 

Some idea of the speed with which 
the Equitable building was erected can 
be judged ‘by the fact that on March 10, 
1914, the steel] work was at the street 
level. On September 5 the steel work 
was completed for the entire forty 
stories. The steam plant was furnish- 
ing steam for the building before the 
brick work of the last two stories was 


completed. Ernest Robert Graham, 
who designed the Flatiron building. the 
Union Station-at Washington, the Mar- 
shall Field stores in Chicago, the Bilt- 
more and Claridge Hotels and the 
eighty Maiden Lane buildings, in New 
York, was the architect. The Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co. were the general con 
tractors. 

The building is in the form of the let 
ter H. The front and rear, or its nar 


row sides, are exactly similar. The 
building is solid up to the seventh floor, 
beginning with which at the two ends 
are two large light courts, open to the 
streets. 

The construction of the foundations 
involved some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of engineering. A solid rock bed, 
80 feet below the curb around the entire 
site, is the most important piece of the 
foundation. On this bed rock rests the 
cofferdam covering 49,000 square feet. 
The cofferdam is a solid concrete wall 
reinforced by heavy steel rods. There 
is a retaining wall extending from 
Cedar to Pine streets, built principally 
for creating two levels for vaults and 
cellars beneath the building. 


Roman and Corinthian 


. The exterior in architectural design 
is classic, freely interpreted and in- 
spired from the best examples of 
Greece and Rome, chiefly Roman and 
Corinthian. The first tour stories are 
white granite with terra cotta to match 
for three stories more. The thirty sto- 
ries above this are of porcelain brick 
with terra cotta trimmings to match. 
On the two facades and at the sides of 
the building are a series of pilasters 
54 feet high with capitals. Those at 
the two facades are 5 feet in width 
and are of white granite. The frieze 
over this is of terra cotta, 12 feet wide 
and enhanced with classic ornaments. 
Above it, on all sides of the building, 
are a series of pilasters 54 feet high 
with capitals, over which in turn be 
tween two belt courses is a series of 
short pilasters, marking the seventh 
story, where the light courts have their 
beginning. A central motive directly 
over the main entrance in a sculptured 
setting is at the front of each light 
court and supports the flagstaff. l'rom 
the eighth to the thirtieth floors the 
building is plain, being marked, how- 
ever, by windows which are grouped in 
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pairs and are in vertical and horizontal 
order without breaks. 

At the base lines of the thirty-first 
and thirty-second stories are belt 
courses, and above the upper one is a 
series of pilasters in terra cotta, 50 
feet in height and embellished with 
capitals. These support the ornate cor- 
nice, also in terra cotta, above which 
are the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh 
stories with pediment at the two fa- 
cades. There is a pleasing belt course 
at the base of the thirty-seventh story 





and allowed large floor sections to col- 
lapse. All columns are steel. There 
are no unprotected vertical openings. 
The new building is divided into four 
fireproof zones or units. A fire starting 
in any one zone cannot reach any other. 
Each zone is separated by fireproof 
walls and fireproof doors. Each zone 
has its fireproof stairway, and while 
the isolation, so far as fire spread is con- 
cerned, of each zone is complete, the 
tenants of any zone can use the fire- 
proof stairway of any other. The fire- 
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Main Corridor of the Equitable Building. 


and a finishing course at the sides of 
the roof line. The pent house will be 
finished in brick and terra cotta with 
pilasters to correspond to the rest of 
the exterior. The light courts are fin- 
ished with brick and terra cotta in the 
same manner as the two sides. 


Interior Streets on Ground Floor 

The plan of the ground floor creates 
two interior streets or arcades bisecting 
the building in both directions, and 
continuous with Broadway and Nassau, 
Pine and Cedar streets. The lobby is 
24 feet in width and 20 feet in height 
at the ends, with a central portion 35 
feet in height. The eutrances to this 
floor on the two principal facades are 
arched and lead to the central body, 
which is decorated with an order of 
pilasters in Tavernelle marble and a 
coffered ceiling of ornamental plaster. 
The entrances at the two sides of the 
building are similarly treated. The 
exterior of the first story is marked by 
bank fronts and on tke interior, border- 
ing the arcade thoroughfares, are a 
series of especially attractive glazed 
openings. The arcade will be finished 
with a marble floor and a Tavernelle 
wainscotting. The doors in the storm 
vestibules of the arcades will be of the 
revolving type and will be of bronze. 

The stairways which extend from the 
basements to the thirty-eighth floor are 
finished with marble wainscotting and 
base, and iron risers. They are en- 
closed in smoke-prou‘ fire towers and 
are naturally of fire-proof construction. 
There are four stairways and towers, 
and as_ these will sarve as ample fire- 
escapes, there will be no steel stair- 
ways on the exterior to mar the gen- 
eral appearance. 

The interior is finished in mahogany 
and marble, the ceilings and upper 
walls being plastered, with ornamental 
cornice and friezes. ‘iinted grilles will 
be a conspicuous feature on some floors 
and on the thirty-sixth and _ thirty- 
seventh floors, where their presence add 
to the general effect and attractiveness 
of the club quarters, artistic skylights 
are installed. 

Building Fireproof 

So far as possible the new building 
is fireproof. Every piece of fireproofing 
material used has been tested to with- 
stand 1,800 degrees Fahrenheit of heat. 
This includes all steel, and all steel is 
protected by stone, concrete or terra 
cotta. There are no cast iron columns 
such as those which in the old building 
buckled or collapsed under the heat 

. 


walls are of eight-inch brick with cor- 
ridor doors of steel dividing the area 
into four sections. 


Fireproof Construction Described 


B. E. Loomis, chief engineer of the 
brokerage firm of Marsh & McLennan, 
to whom the working out of all details 





Pertinent Facts Concerning 
the New Equitable 
Building 


Site, Broadway, Cedar, Pine and 
Nassau streets, New York City. 

Value of land, $14,000,000. Value 
of building, $15,000,000. 

Construction begun June 10, 1914. 
Construction completed, February 
1, 1915. 

Area, ground level, 50,000 square 
feet. Cubica! contents, 26,000,000 
cubic feet. Rentable floor space, 
1,200,000 square feet. 

Street number, 120 Broadway. 

Height, from sidewalk to pent 
house roof, forty stories or 545 feet. 
(The pent house is two stories high 
and there are two inside stories 
which do not show on the exterior, 
the actual number of stories being 
36.) 

Space per floor, 30,000 square 
feet. 

Center tower, 555 feet. 

Three basements. 

Weight of steel 
tons. 

Weight of granite, 
marble, 250,000 tons. 

Architectural plan, base, shaft 
and cap. Base, granite and orna- 
mental terra cotta; shaft, brick; 
cap, brick and ornamental terra 
cotta. 

Rock bed foundation, 85 feet be- 
low curb, around entire site. 

Outer wall of foundation, coffer- 
dam of concrete, six feet wide and 
eighty-five feet deep from curb to 
solid rock, strengthened by steel 
rods. Eighty steel and concrete 
piers go to solid rock. Resting on 
these piers, eighty-eight granite 
columns, extending to roof. Fifty 
other granite columns rest on con- 
crete monoliths, resting on the 
cofferdam. 

Average number of workers em- 
ployed each working day, 2,500. 

10,000 doors. 5,000 windows. 

Elevators, 53. 


frame, 32,500 


brick and 











of fire-resistive materials and devices 
was entrusted thus describes the basic 
plan of fireproof construction: 

“In designing the fireproofing and 
fire protection of the Equitable build- 
ing, it has been our aim primarily to 
properly cut off all vertical openings in 
the building and, in so doing, to use 
materials that we know will stand a 
temperature of at least 2,000 degrees. 

“In order to properly safeguard the 
lives of the occupants, we felt it neces- 
sary to divide the exits up into four 
fireproof corridors, all independent of 
each other and separated by fire walls 
and fire doors. 

“This sub-division of the buildings 
into four complete separate buildings 
makes it feasible for the fire depart- 
ment to go into the building in event 
of fire and to fight the fire either from 
the floor on which it is burning or from 
the floor above. 

“The sub-dividing partitions, doors, 
locks, hinges, door frames, door bucks, 
and, in fact, every detail that has en- 
tered into the construction of this build- 
ing, have been known to successfully 
resist temperatures equivalent to the 
heat of a conflagration, and every one 
of these details has the Underwriters’ 
approval as being the highest type of 
fireproof materials. 

“With this building so adequately 
safeguarded, and sub-divided as it is, 
we feel that the property loss in such 
a risk would be a great deal smaller 
than it would be from any fire starting 
in a building not so carefully divided 
as this one, and certainly the lives of 
the occupants are safeguarded. 


No Weak Spots 
“Our general practice in building de- 
sign is to build a consistent building— 


one that has no weak links. We do not 
build a wonderful fireproof floor and 





of a fire stream while under extreme 
heat. The doors are so constructed 
and set that the radiation of heat 
through the door and the amount of 
flame, heat and smoke passing around 
the edges of the door are reduced fo a 
minimum. 

In this manner the elevator shafts 
are made proof against fire and smoke 
and constitute the most efficient means 
of escape in time of danger. 


Fire Doors 


The introduction of automatic fire 
doors is a new and exceedingly sensi- 
ble departure in the construction of 
office buildings. In this manner only 
can vertical openings be well protected 
and long fire walls made absolutely 
fire resistive. 


The freight lift shafts are equipped 
with counterbalance fire doors so ar- 
ranged that they are continually closed 
except when the car is at the floor, thus 
presenting a steel] barrier to fire which 
might enter the shaft and spread from 
floor to floor. These doors open up and 
down from the center, the two halves 
balancing and being operated by flexi- 
ble chains running over ball-bearing 
pulleys. The upper edge of the bottom 
panel is reinforced by a heavy T-bar 
which extends beyond the panel at 
either side to rest on solid adjustable 
stops causing the upper surface of the 
lower panel to be held in rigid register 
with the building and car floors. The 
bridge thus formed presents a safe and 
solid trucking surface. 

Floor arches, roof, furring and steel 
protection are of terra cotta throughout, 
52,000 tons of this material were called 
for in the fireproofing design; 34,000 
tons of floor arches, varying from 12 to 
16 inches in depth go to make up the 
1,750,000 square feet of flooring. Other 
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A View of New York Harbor from Roof of Equitable Building. 


leave all or any of the openings ufipro- 
tected, nor do we protect such open- 
ings with devices depending on springs 
and other flimsy contrivances to keep 
the fire out. It is our aim to construct 
a building so that a fire will find just 
as much opposition at all vertical open- 
ings as it would through the floor 
itself.” 


Elevator Shaft Protection 


The elevator shafts are walled with 
brick and equipped with heavy wire- 
glass in place of the usual open grill 
work, and all door openings are pro- 
tected by automatic fire doors. About 
295 of these doors are installed in the 
building for the protection of elevator 
shafts and corridors. 

The doors are pocketed behind tile 
walls and operate by fusible links. They 
are made of two walls of cross-laid 22- 
gauge galvanized steel with air spaces 
and sheet asbestos between. Telescopic 
channels and joints provide for expan- 
sion and contraction along straight 
lines. The fire retardant qualities of 


these doors are not materially affected 
by the sudden change of temperature 
and the impact due to the application 


terra cotta requirements are 300,000 
feet of girder and wind-brace covering, 
300,000 feet of column protection, 500,- 
000 feet of furring and 1,250,000 feet of 
partitions. 


Sprinklers 


Globe automatic sprinklers are in- 
stalled in portions of the various floors 
as follows: In the sub-sub-basement: in 
the engineer’s office, safe deposit vault 
and combination elevator corridor; in 
the sub-basement; in the freight room, 
waste paper storage room and elevator 
corridor; in the basement; in three 
kitchens, six workshops, janitors’ store- 
room and closet, and toilet room: on 
the first floor; two sprinkler heads 
over the top of the freight elevator 
shaft; throughout the entire third in- 
termediate floor as shown in the accom- 
panying plan, and on the thirty-sixth 
floor in the kitchen, pantry and service 
corridor. 

The sprinkler system of the first floor 
basement, sub-basement and _ sub-sub- 
basement is supplied from two separ- 
ate 4inch street connections located 
on different streets, in strict accord- 
ance with the rules of the Water De- 
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partment. A standard siamese steam- 
er connection is installed on the side 
walk and connected with the sprinkler 
supply piping. All three of these sour- 
ces of supply are equipped with check 
valves. 
On the floor the 


third intermediate 




















of supply are checked against each 
other. The tank filling and air lines 
are independent of each other and each 
line is equipped with both stop and 
check valves. 

The system of the thirty-sixth floor 
is supplied from a 5,000-gallon vertical 


supply line, and a 2-inch outlet at the 
third intermediate floor in the house 
tank supply line to the sixteenth floor. 
From these two openings run the filling 
lines to the sprinkler supply tanks. A 
1% inch outlet from the compressed 
air house supply line furnishes the nec- 














The Old Equitable Building, After the Fire, January 15, 1912. 


system is supplied by two 


sprinkler ; 
ks each having a Ca- 


steel] pressure tal 


pacity of 7,500 gallons and equipped 

with gauge-glass and shut-off valves, 

and also from the same fire pump and 

street steamer connections as the low- 

er system All three of these sources 
PRIZE ESSAY 

Seward Prosser, Clark Howell and 


Prof. W. T. Gephart on Com- 
mittee of Award 





The Committee of Award which will 
select the winner of the prize essay 
contest has been announced by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. The committeemen are Seward 
Prosser, formerly general agent of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
now president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company of New York; Clark Howell, 








cylindrical, steel gravity tank with a 
removable steel cover, set on the thirty- 
eighth floor and so elevated that the 
bottom of the tank is 20 feet above the 
ceiling of the thirty-sixth floor. 

A 2%-inch outlet is provided at the 
thirty-eighth floor in the house tank 


editor of the Atlanta Constitution; and 
Prof. W. T. Gephart, of Washington 
University. 

The title of the prize essay is “Life 
Insurance—The Institution for Sys- 
tematic Thrift.” 





MANHATTAN’S CONVENTION 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which intended to hold its agency 
convention at San Francisco on April 
26th, has seen fit to postpone the gath- 
ering so that more agents than those 
who would be present on April 26th 

may, if possible, be able to attend. 


essary compressed air for the two pres- 
sure tanks which are installed on the 
third intermediate floor. 

Running from the sub-sub-basement 
to the roof of the building, in a special- 
ly designed fireproof shaft, is the great 
stack, constructed of 5-16-inch steel and 


CLASS PLEDGES PREMIUM 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
written a twenty-year endowment policy 
in favor of the University of California 
for $50,000 on the basis of $1,000 on 
each of fifty selected young men of the 
class of 1915. The class, which is com- 
posed of about 900 members, over 50 
per cent. being women, pledges itself 
to pay the annual premium, amounting 
to $3.59 each. 





Sam P. Jones, a capitalist, has been 
elected president of the Iroquois Life. 


596.6 feet long. This is the largest 
steel stack ever erected. 

Chemical fire extinguishers will be 
installed throughout the building wher- 
ever necessary. 


Complete Fire Alarm Service 


The fire alarm signal system is one 
of the most complete ever installed in 
a building of this class. The following 
features will ‘be included: 

1. A fire alarm connection with the 
City Fire Department. 

2. A fire alarm signal 
to the building. 

3. A night watchman’s supervision 
system reporting to a central office. 

4. A special code signal system for 
calling employes, operated from Fire 
Chief’s office. 

Manual fire alarm boxes which con- 
nect with the Central office of the Na- 
tional] District Telegraph Company are 
installed in locations on each floor as 
required by the Underwriters. In the 
event of fire a glass pane] in the man- 
ual box is broken and an alarm is trans- 
mitted to the Central office by pulling 
down a hook, with the result that the 
city’s fire apparatus responds to the 
location indicatea by that box. The cir. 
cuit arrangement is such that signals 
will be received at the Central Office, 
even though the lines connected with 
the Equitable building are open or 
grounded, this giving a double assur- 
ance of the transmission of the alarm. 

On each floor are two electro-mechan- 
ical gongs, for use Only in case of fire, 
for the purpose of notification. These 
gongs are operated from the same box- 
es used for the Central office fire 
alarm, but over an entirely independ- 
ent circuit, in a manner slightly differ- 
ent from that employed in general fire 
alarm service. The gongs are placed 
on 41 different circuits, each terminat 
ing on the switchboard in the Fire 
Chief’s office, and are normally tnder 
constant test, which shows the line to 
be in operative condition. 

There are also 192 tapper bells for 
the informing of employes in the event 
of fire, arranged on 24 circuits and lo 
cated in the corridors of each floor. It 
was not deemed expedient to operate 
all the electro-mechanical gongs and 
disturb the entire building in the event 
of a fire, but it was necessary that all 
employes be promptly advised of such 
occurrence, consequently the use of 
tapper gongs was considered essential 
In the event of fire, when any box is 
pulled, a local circuit which is separate 
and distinct from Central Office circuit 
is broken which connects with controll- 
ing relays in the Fire Chief’s Office. 
These relays automatically operate the 
24 tapper circuits simultaneously, giv- 
ing the alarm on all tapper bells 
throughout the building, as well as 
sounding an alarm and recording same 
in the Fire Chief's office. When 
deemed advisable, an alarm can also be 
transmitted over the electro-mechani- 
cal gongs on the different doors from 
the Fire Chief’s office. The operator 
reading the signal as it comes in on 
the tape sets up the number he desires 
to transmit on a universal transmitter 
and at the same time throws the local 
gong circuit into ringing position. He 
will select such floors as are most like- 
ly to be affected by the fire and ring 
only these, the other gongs being idle 
and causing no alarm to tenants in the 
rest of the building. 

A great building in every way, worthy 
of the Equitable and its traditions. 


system local 


WILL GO TO HIGHEST BIDDER 
Bernard Korbly, receiver for the An- 
chor Life of Indianapolis, will sell the 
outstanding business of the company, 
amounting to $4,000,000, to the highest 
bidder. . » = 
The second New England Congress 
of Life Underwriters’ Associations will 
begin on Monday in Boston. Francis 
A. Crum, of Providence, will preside. 
- . - 


The American Locomotive Company, 
of Richmond, Va., received a $65,000,009 
‘contract from the Russian government 
to provide war materials. 
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REPLIES TO METROPOLITAN’S 


PARTICIPATING RATE STATEMENT 








Prominent Underwriter Says Compari- 
son Made With Mutual Compa- 
nies Was Not Just 





The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived the following communication 
from a well-known life underwriter, 
commenting upon the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s statement of 
1913 dividend comparisons made by the 
Metropolitan in its statement, issued in 
connection with the expense amend- 
ment controversy at Albany, and 
printed by The Eastern Underwriter: 

New York, April 20, 1915. 
Editor The Eastern Underwriter:—The 
ccntroversy over the proposition of the 
Metropolitan and Prudential Life In- 
surance companies to amend Section 
97 of the Armstrong law brought out 
the argument in opposition that the 
higher premiums ordinarily collected 
for mutual policies add to the strength 
and safety of the company and yet in- 
yolve no higher cost, for, if any part of 
the premium collected is not required, 
it is refunded to the policyholder as a 
“dividend.” It was maintained also that 
stock companies might be safe enough 
ir. using lower rates because of the ad- 
ditional strength afforded them by 
reason of their capital; but that mu- 
tual companies, having no such addi- 
tional source of strength, ought to col- 
lect higher premiums than the non- 
participating rates of stock companies. 
On the other hand, the Metropolitan 
Life published in The Eastern Under- 
writer of April 9 the following letter, 
to show that mutual] policies may be 
safely written at non-participating 
rates: 
Metropolitan’s Letter. 

The fear expressed that a mutual life in- 
surance company cannot with safety issue 
policies at non-participating rates, reminds 
one of the mathematical demonstrations said 
to have been made by an eminent English 


mathematician that a vessel could not be built 
large enough to carry coal enough to generate 


sufficient steam to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 
Notwithstanding the mathematical demonstra- 
tion that the thing could not be done, it was 
done, and brings home with considerable force 


that one fact is worth a thousand theories. 


The Metropolitan wrote for a_ period of 
eleven years from - to 1906, inclusive, mu- 
tual policies in its Intermediate Branch with 
premiums which carried non-participating load- 
ings—that is, they were essentially the same 
loadings as were added to its non-participat- 
ing contracts. The rate of mortality upon 
which the premiums were computed was a 
table assumed to measure the true rate of 
mortality with little, if any, greater margin 
of safety than that experienced by companies 
cegpone d on the American Table of Mortality. 
he margin of safety proved to be greater 
than that assumed, but the point is that the 
loading was not sufficient to meet the insur- 
ance expenses, and the gains from mortality 
and from interest were legitimately drawn 
upon for this purpose. The Company was 
able to pay dividends on these policies which 
Ganon Lessably with those paid by other 
companies, as the following table will show: 


Table Showing Dividends Paid in 1913 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 
attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
Mr. FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 





Our 








It is difficult to understand how such 
a letter could have been authorized by 
the Metropolitan Life, because of its 
misleading character. The letter clear- 
ly claims that the Metropolitan poli- 
cies referred to in the above table were 
written at non-participating rates; and 
the table clearly implies that the extra- 
ordinary dividends paid were earned 
by policies whose premium rates were 
virtually the same as the non-partici- 
pating rates now collected by the Met- 
ropolitan Life. It is especially remark- 
able that in issuing such a letter the 
Company should have omitted to in- 
clude premium rates in its comparison. 
Had this been done, however, the letter 
would have been worth absolutely noth- 
ing for the purpose intended, and 
would have convinced nobody that it is 
wise or prudent to issue mutual poli- 
cies at non-participating rates. The 
following table shows the rates collect- 
ed by the Metropolitan on its inter- 
mediate policies issued in 1906: 


Premium Rates 
20 Payment Life 
1906 


Non-Par 
I i a0 Gee ean ls 51 
rr re 30.94 
IIE. sik od avid mst eevee wae 30.95 
Mutual Bemekt. .. ...60 66.0. 30.94 


By deducting the dividends paid by 
the Metropolitan on its intermediate 
policies, as set out in the letter refer- 
red to, the net cost is obtained as 
shown in the above table. The latter 
table also includes the premium rates 
and net cost of mutual policies by the 
three other companies named in the 
Metropolitan letter, and includes also 
the non-participating rates collected on 
policies issued by the several compa- 
nies in 1906. 

Observe that the premiums collected 


on $1,000 Insurance Issued at Age 35. 





Twenty-Payment Life 


Issue 

of 1906 
gies. WE eee $10.86 
eee ore 8.51 
noe ce, EEO OEE 7.93 
Mutual Benefit... .......6 5.71 

Twenty-Year 

Issue 

of 1906 
MetrOpOlMAR ....vcccccvecs $12.70 
TS bac acin cue amakn 11.33 
NN toh oh aes aires 10.51 
Mutual Benefit............ 7.14 


The fact that the Metropolitan has demon- 
Strated that mutual policies can be issued with 
perfect safety at non-participating rates viti- 
ates all theories that can be advanced against 
such a_ proposition. 

_ On the other hand, the Report of the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of New York cantains 
a chronological table showing a long list of 
life insurance companies gone out of busi- 
ness. The premium rates of these companies, 
or at any rate the vast majority of them, 
carried ample loadings to secure absolute 
safety if absolute safety is to be secured by 
ample loadings. The failure of these com- 
Panies is conclusive proof that the loading is 
only an incident and not a controlling element 
in the business. 

general reduction of premiums is bound 
to come if the departmental bill (Senate Intro- 
ductory No. 745, House Introductory No. 96s), 
is passed. 





Issue Issue Issue Issue 
of 1905 of 1904 of 1903 of 1902 
$11.28 $11.70 $12.12 $12.52 
8.73 8.96 9.19 9.44 
8.44 8.97 9.51 10.06 
6.10 6.49 6.92 7.36 
Endowment 
Issue Issue Issue Issue 
of 1905 of 1904 of 1903 of 1902 
$13.20 $13.72 $14.22 $14.72 
11.71 12.10 12.51 12.93 
11.28 12.06 12.86 13.69 
7.79 8.47 9.19 9.95 


by the Metropolitan Life on its inter- 
mediate policies, instead of being non- 
participating rates, were very much 
larger than that Company’s own non- 
participating rates collected on its reg- 
ular non-participating policies issued in 
that day. Still more remarkable, they 
were also much larger than the gross 
premiums collected on _ participating 
policies by the three other companies 
named in the comparison; and the net 
cost of the Metropolitan’s intermedi- 
ate policies, 20 payment life plan, was 
also materially greater than the net 
cost of the corresponding mutual poli- 


cies of the other companies. In the 
case of endowment policies, the net 
cost is in favor of the intermediate 
contracts of the Metropolitan, although 
the difference is not great. All this 
however, is of no value at all in prov- 
ing the proposition which the Metro- 
politan letter puts forth, since the divi- 
dends paid on these Metropolitan poli- 
cies were not paid on policies issued 
at non-participating rates. 

Moreover, the present non-participat- 
ing rates of the Metropolitan, which it 
purposes to continue for regular partici- 
pating policies, are not only much low- 
er in case of both the 20 payment life 
and 20 year endowment ti.an the rates 
charged in 1906 for its intermediate 
participating policies, but are lower 
also than the Company’s regular non- 
participating rates at that time. For 
example, the rate charged for the Met- 
ropolitan’s intermediate policy, twenty 
payment life, was $41.76, and the non- 
and Net Cost 

20 Year Endowment 


1906 
Partici Net Cost Non-Par Partici Net Cost 
41.76 30.90 45.14 50.78 38.08 
36.87 28.36 44.62 62.13 40.80 
38.34 30.41 44.62 $2.47 41.96 
36.22 30.51 44.62 49.85 42.44 


participating rate of the same Company 
in 1906 for a regular 20 payment life 
was $31.51, while its present non-par- 
ticipating rate for a 20 payment life is 
only $29.76. Likewise the gross pre- 
mium for an intermediate policy, 20 
year endowment, in 1906 was $50.78, 
and the non-participating rate for a 
regular 20 year endowment was $45.14, 
while the present non-participating 
rate of the Company for such a policy 
is only $43.12. 
FAIR PLAY. 


EXEMPTION OF SECURED DEBTS 


REMOVE BIG TAX ON COMPANIES 








However, New York State Will Investi- 
gate Entire System of 
Indirect Taxation 

Although the tax situation in Albany 
is changing every day—as the legis- 
lators are offering in the shape of 
“feelers” various suggestions for rais- 
ing revenue—it now looks as if life 
insurance companies will be exempt 
from taxation of secured debts. Thus, 
the arguments made by Robert L. Cox, 
manager of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, and J. H. McIntosh, 
general counsel for the New York Life, 
who talked to the Senate Committee 
last week, appear to have been effec- 
tive. 

How Life Insurance Companies 
Are Exempt 

As was printed in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter last week the tax amend- 
ment which caused Messrs. Cox and 
McIntosh to hurry to Albany would 
have made a levy of more than seven 
millions of dollars on the companies if 
the bill had gone through that Senator 
Mills proposed. 

In New York State life insurance 
companies are taxed under Section 187 
of Article 9. This is the gross pre- 
mium tax under which the companies 
pay about $533,000 to the State. Under 
Sub-Section 14 of Section 4: the life 
companies are exempt from all taxes 
except those imposed by Section 187. 
Under the latest amendment of Senator 
Mills the life companies are exempted 
from the secured debts tax because 
they are not specifically mentioned in 
that tax. The amendment of last week, 
which drew Messrs. Cox and McIntosh 
to Albany, wiped out this exemption. 
Now, the exemption has been restored. 


To Investigate Secured Debts Situation 
This week a resolution was intro- 
duced providing for an investigation 
of the whole tax situation in New 
York State, including a survey of the 
secured debt tax matter, so that a 
report may be made to the next legis- 
lature regarding the imposition of an 
annual tax on secured debts and on 
other features of direct taxation. 

BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 

A. E. White of Kansas City, who for 
more than eighteen years was State 
agent for the Bankers Life Association, 
left when the change was made to a 
legal reserve company. 

Mr. White has had three years’ expe- 
rience with assessment companies 
since that time, but he now advises ft 
is useless for him to continue longer in 
the assessment field. 

Mr. White has again associated him- 
self with the Bankers Life Company, of 
Des Moines. 








Representing 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘o/dest company in America’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Introducing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


’ 
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DISCUSSION OF INVESTMENTS 


EXPLANATION BY MUTUAL LIFE 





Meaning of “Market Value” and Signifi- 
cance of Fluctuations on 
Uitimate Value 





In the annual report of trustees of the 
Mutual Life the following comments are 
made regarding investments, market 
value, fluctuations, amortization and de- 
ferred dividend policies: 

Life insurance companies invest their funds 
largely in real estate mortgages and high class 
bonds. As a rule, bond investments predom- 
inate, although one or two companies of prom- 
inence and a majority of the younger and less 
experienced organizations do not include bonds 
in their list of securities. There is a popu- 
lar but erroneous notion that bonds even those 
of the highest class, such as life companies 
carry, are ‘tom desirable in point of safety than 
real estate mortgages because of fluctuations in 
the so-called market value. 

There is no valid basis for this theory, life 
insurance experience having demonstrated that 
mortgage investments in the hands of an in 
efficient management may prove as _ unsatis- 
factory as securities of any other class. The 
popular misapprehension as to the superior 
safety of real estate mortgages over high class 
municipal and corporation bonds, on account of 
the alleged fluctuations in value of such secur- 
ities, is entitled to a moment’s consideration. 


What is Meant by “Market Value.” 


For the convenience of investors, bonds and 

stocks are formally listed on the stock ex- 
change, and are bought and sold in open com- 
etition when that institution is in operation. 
The results of sales on the exchange are re- 
ported and published daily. In a time of finan- 
cial depression, when money is “tight” and 
current rates of interest high, holders of such 
securities are sometimes compelled to sell on 
short notice. Under such conditions, bonds, 
which provide for a fixed rate of interest— 
say 4% per cent. may not bring the face 
amount in cash, for investors want more than 
the stipulated rate for their money. The pub- 
lished quotations of actual sales made during 
the day, often at less than par value, con- 
stitute the so-called “market values” of such 
securities. Naturally, this market value is 
one figure to-day and more or less to-morrow 
below par at one date, and above par a month 
or a year later. Hence, we have what we 
have called “fluctuations in value.” 

Fluctuations Do Not Affect Actual Value. 

In reality there is no such thing as fluctua- 
tions in the real value of high class_ bonds. 
These securities bear a fixed rate of interest 
and are as certain to be paid in full at ma- 
turity as real estate mortgages or other evi- 
dences of debt. A life insurance company 
buys bonds for the sake of the income they 
will yield. It does not buy them with a view 
to selling them again at a profit, and rarely 
if ever is it under the necessity of selling 
them at a loss. The companies buy such se- 
curities to hold, and, as a rule they do hold 
them until maturity, when the face amount is 
received in payment. 

It is absurd to assume that the actual value 
of such securities is indicated by the market 
quotations of sales made on the exchange. If 
in a time of financial depression an investor 
in need of funds were compelled to sell at 
forced sale large amounts of real estate mort- 
gages of the very best class, he would gen- 
erally be obliged to dispose of them at a dis- 
count. All the business world knows this. No 
argument is required. It is, however, imprac- 
ticable to dispose of mortgages on the_ stock 
exchange, for the reason that no one will buy 
such securities without previous thorough in- 
vestigation. The purchaser must first ascer- 
tain by careful appraisement the value of the 
mortgaged premises. He must also know that 
the title of the property is perfect. All this 
takes time and involves expense, and hence 
the sale of such securities at public auction 
for immediate delivery is impracticable. _Con- 
sequently there are no quotations of - the 
“market value” of real estate mortgages, for 
they are not handled on the exchange. If 
such quotations were practicable the same 
fluctuations would appear as in the sale of 
municipal and corporation bonds. On the other 
hand, the title and security of high class 
bonds, (life insurance companies u no 
other), are known to all the world. onds, 
however, in the hands of a life insurance com- 
pany, are not usually listed at their face 
amount, or par value, for they may have been 
bought at less or more than par, depending 
upon the demand for money and the prevail- 
ing rates of interest at the time of purchase. 
This calls for an explanation of the term 
“amortization.” 

In buying bonds on the market, a life in- 
surance company must sometimes pay more 
than par value, while able in other cases to 
buy them at a discount, depending in each 
instance upon the rate of interest called for, 
the time to run, the prevailing financial con- 
ditions, etc. A high class bond of $1,000, 
bearing 4% per cent. interest and running 
twenty years, would ordinarily cost more than 
par—say, for example, $1,050. Inasmuch as the 
company will receive only $1,000 for the bond 
at maturity, the transaction involves an ap 
ge loss of $50.00, and the net return would 
ye a trifle less than 4% per cent. interest on 
the sum invested. It would not be proper to 
charge off the whole of the $50.00 in the first 
year, nor to defer the entry until maturity. 
Accordingly, the amount is “averaged,” or pro- 
portionately distributed, throughout the period, 
and the proper sum is deducted each year from 
the book value, in such manner as to bring 
the latter to exactly par at maturity. (See 
“Amortization of Premiums,” financial state. 
ment, page 25). The balance thus ascertained 
each year is entered as the amortized loan 
value. In like manner a bond may be bought 
in some instances at less than par, say 
As it will be worth $1,000 at maturity, there 


will be an apparent profit of $20. This gain, 
however, does not rightly accrue in the first 
year, nor in the last. It is, therefore, appor- 
tioned, in the same manner as before, through- 
out the period, and the ey sum is added 
each year so as to bring the amortized loan 
value to exactly par when the bond becomes 
due and payable. 





AUCTION LIFE POLICY 


Policy for £155,000 Realizes £10,150— 
Largest Policy Ever Sold to 
Highest Bidder 


Messrs. Foster and Cranfield sold at 
Tokenhouse-yard, by order of Arthur 
F. Whinney, the trustee, a policy of as- 
surance for £155,000 with the London 
Assurance Corporation. It realized 
£10,150. 

The policy was effected in February, 
1912, on the life of a man aged 41 years. 
The annual premium is £4,966 9s. 2d., 
payable yearly on February 17th until 
1931. If the premium just due remains 
unpaid the policy will mature as a fully 
paid, non-participating assurance for 
£ 23,250. 

There was an exceptionally large at- 
tendance at the auction, in view of the 
fact that this was the largest amount, 
in a single policy, which Messrs. Foster 
and Cranfield had offered by auction 
since the establishment of their fort- 
nighlty auctions of life policies and re- 
versions in 1843. 

In inviting offers, the auctioneer said 
that the assured person was an Officer 
serving with the Territorial Forces, 
and liable, of course, to foreign service, 
but the policy was without restrictions 
as to residence or occupation, and, 
moreover, it was exempt from any lia- 
bility to pay an increased premium. 





What gives a horse a 
The Horse commercial value? asks 
Value of J. G. Monroe in the Mid- 
a Man land Mutual Builder. Not 
in itself anything he has 
ever done, however desirable the thing 
done may have been, unless he is capa- 
ble of repeating over and over again 
the doing of it. In other words, that 
which gives any horse a commercial 
value in dollars and cents is the future 
days’ works wrapped up potentially 
within him. ; 
By analogy we can truly speak of a 
man’s horse value. In his relation to 
his family every healthy man of work- 
ing age has two separate and distinct 
values, namely, his value to them as 
companion in the home and his value 
to them as a commercial machine. Like 
the horse, every strong worthy man 
has wrapped up within him future 
days’ works, and this we may correctly 
call his horse value. If by reason of 
advanced age, poor health, or worthless 
character a man has no commercial fu- 
ture latent within him then he has no 
horse value. The aged man, the feeble 
man, and the hobo have no horse value. 
Life insurance has nothing to do 
with a man’s value to his family as 
companion, though that is indeed a 
value of great worth. For this value 
is not a material one; it is spiritual. But 
a man’s value to his family as a com- 


mercial machine is a material thing 
and is easily computed. If we multiply 
a@ man’s annual wage by his expectation 
of life, the product is his machine 
value. That product measures the 
money he will yet earn, the estate he 
will yet build. It is his horse value to 
a dollar and it is this value of a man 
that life insurance takes hold of and 
secures to his family in whole or in 
part. The aged man, the unhealthy 
man, and the hobo have no horse value 
and are uninsurable. They have life, 
but it is not life that is insured. There 
is no such thing as life insurance; the 
term is a misnomer. It is not a man’s 
life that is being insured, but his future 
earnings. When we ask a man to buy 
$5,000 of life insurance we are simply 
asking him to make a to-day certainty 
of $5,000 of the money he will yet earn 
if not prevented from doing so by pre- 
mature death or total and permanent 
disability. 

This then is what our subject title 
means by the horse value of a man and 
the relation life insurance bears to it. 
It is a selling thought, especially valu- 
able when talking to well-to-do pros- 
pects where sentiment, investment, or 
savings for old age cannot well be ad- 
vanced as reasons for buying. 





NEW INCOME POLICY 

The George Washington Life will is- 
sue a new contract, providing for $125 
immediately upon receipt of proofs of 
death, and one hundred bi-monthly pay- 
ments thereafter of $20 each, thus cov- 
ering a period of 16 2-3 years. By reas- 
on of its low commuted value ($1,700) 
it can be placed upon the market for 
its gross amount, viz: $2,125, at prac- 
tically the rate the Company is now 
charging for twenty-year renewable 
term insurance. 

The commissions under this form of 
policy, which will be written on the 
Ordinary Life and Twenty Payment 
Life plans, will be the same as is now 
paid under the installment bond policy. 
The policy will also carry with it the 
same form of installment bond. 


WANTED 


A man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
tract will be made and the 
applicant chosen will be 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Only 
men of expezience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in Pennsylvania. 
Address 
“ORGANIZER” 


Care of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street 
New York City 











Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your pros- 
pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives full 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL_TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








You Wish To Be Paid Well 





THE 
First Mutual 
Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
fom, Pee. Ff, 


We 660636 kwen $70, 163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
hoe Ee eee $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 
Wntbc EAE pais 

. S, Asst. Secretar 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life”’ 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








for your efforts. Producers receive 

liberal compensation under the 

Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 











Several pi of t terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 


For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











1865 --- Fifty Years Old --- 1915 








Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 


still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








wets OH wD wD 
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DRAMATIC TURN TO CONTEST 


WALLIS AGENCY 





COUPS BY F. A. 





Applications of $322,500 Insurance 
Turned in as Philadelphia Thought 
It Had Won 





The F, A. Wallis agency of the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life for Greater New York 
defeated the Philadelphia Agency in a 
contest for a silver cup, offered by 
Vice-President Quinn. The business 
covered a period of three months, the 
Wallis agency writing $1,103,500. 

Arrived Just in Time 

The contest was not without its dra- 
matic feature. On the closing day Mr. 
Wallis despatched a messenger to 
Philadelphia, having in his possession 
applications representing $322,500. The 
contest closed at 4 o’clock. The mes- 
senger took a 1 o’clock train from New 
York, arriving in Philadelphia at 3 
o'clock. At ten minutes of 4 o’clock 
he dropped into the home Office non- 
chalantly, and presented his bundle of 
applications. 

The members of the Wallis agency 
will go to Philadelphia Saturday and 
have lunch at the expense of the Phila- 
delphia men. C. M. Hunsicker is chair- 
man of the Philadelphia committee. 

Wire from Vice-President 

The following telegram was received 
by Mr. Wallis from Vice-President 
Quinn: 

“Please accept my heartiest congrat- 
ulations on the victory of your agency 
in the intercity contest. Your men are 
worthy of commendation for the part 
they played in winning success, but 
their reports were surely stimulated by 
the example of your indefatigable en- 
ergy and perseverance for which you 
are justly entitled to the highest meas- 
ure of praise.” 


TO MEET APRIL 27 





Members of New York Association to 
Hear Report on Recent Insur- 
ance Legislation 





President Priddy, of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, has 
issued a call for a meeting of the asso- 
ciation on April 27. The call follows: 

The April meeting of your asso- 
ciation will be an important one, 
and to permit members who live 
out of town to be present without 
inconvenience, through the cour- 
tesy of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, 203 
Broadway (corner Fulton Street), 
the meeting will be held in the 
rooms of that association at 12 
o’clock noon (sharp) on Tuesday, 
April 27th. 

At this meeting the committee, 
appointed by the executive com- 
mittee, to go to Albany to oppose 
the passage of certain bills then 
pending before the Legislature will 
make its report. Some other im- 
portant matters which vitally af- 
fect the future of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association will be pre- 
sented for your consideration. It is 
a business meeting of importance 
and I urge you to be present. 

In addition to the above the 
question of our annual spring out- 
ing will be discussed, and it is de- 
sired that all who are interested be 
present. 

The meeting should not last 
more than an hour. 





PITTSBURGH BANQUET 





Heads of Some Leading Life Compa- 
nies Will Attend Dinner on 
April 26 





Acceptances already have been re- 
ceived from a number of the presidents 
and executives of the thirty life insur- 
ance companies represented in the 
membership of the Pittsburgh Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association who were in- 
vited to attend the annual dinner of 
that organization in the Hotel Schenley 
Monday evening, April 26. Indications 


are that the Pittsburgh insurance fra- 
ternity will have the opportunity of en- 
tertaining more executive officers of 
leading life companies than ever were 
before assembled under similar circum- 
stances. 

Prominent life insurance men who 
already have signified their intention of 
attending include the following presi- 
dents of companies: Burton H. Wright, 
State Mutual Life; Jesse R. Clark, 
Union Central; William C. Baldwin, 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; J. C. Cum- 
mins, Equitable Life of lowa; William 
W. McClench, Massachusetts Mutual; 
William D. Wyman, Berkshire Life; 
Roland O. Lamb, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton. 





ATLANTIC LIFE’S GROWTH 





Assets Multiplied More Than Seven 
Times in Ten Years—Other 
Interesting Figures 





The Atlantic Life, which has totai 
admitted assets of more than $2,639,215, 
has had a remarkable growth under its 
Lresent management. Figures showing 
ten years’ growth follow: 








For the For the 
Income. Year Year 
1904. 1914. 
From first year 
premiums ..... $17,410.72 $150,895.08 
From renewal 
premiums ... 73,027.49 623,866.39 
TOO cccscaes $90,438.21 $774,761.47 
Interest and other 
MGS é0400% 18,954.20 165,866.70 
Total income.$109,392.41 $940,628.17 


Income Multiplied More Than Eight 
Times in Ten Years 
1904. 1914. 
Admitted assets, 

December 31.$333,977.61 $2,639,215.62 
Assets Multiplied More Than Seven 
Times in Ten Years 

1904. 1914. 


Insurance in 

ree $2,937,353.00 $25,373,071.00 

Insurance in Force Multiplied More 

Than Eight Times in Ten Years 

Dividends paid to policyhold- 

ers during 1914, and 

amount set aside for pay- 

ment during 1915......... $99,880.91 
Complete Balance Sheet for 1914 Shows 

Management Expenses Reduced: 
Interest earned on mean in- 


~ vested assets increased to. 6.06% 
Interest earned during 1914 

om mean amount invested 

in mortgage loans........ 6.71% 


Favorable mortality continued, result- 
ing in the following: 
Savings for Policyholders from 1914 
Income 
Set aside for dividends to be 
paid policyholders in 1915.$ 49,881.47 
Set aside for policyholders’ 


contingency reserve....... 34,967.09 
Total for special benefit of 
MOEICTRSIGOTS. 2. ccc vacccers $ 84,848.56 
For increase of general sur- 
CE scesdewsdvesvincevese 25,000.00 
Total saving out of 1914 
SOD 6nk. vs eie es ennesen $109,848.56 





BREAKING RECORDS 





What New England Mutual Life Has 
Written Since the First of 
the Year 





Agents of the New England Mutual 
Life cannot be convinced that there is 
any business depression of any kind. 
A telegram from Vice-President D. F. 
Appel, of the Company, was received 
this week by &. W. Allen, New York 
general agent, reading as follows: 

“The pace set in March is being 
maintained this month. Policies issued 
to date amount to $500,000 more than 
last year. It is now possible to exceed 
our best April record. The work of 
next week will determine the result.” 

As was printed in The Eastern Un: 
derwriter last week, the general agents 
of the New England are to meet here 
on April 28 and 29. 








Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. D. Wyman, President 


Inc. 1851 


W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 


“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 


‘The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 


-and claims have been promptly paid. 


Evidences are not lacking 


that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 








STABILITY 





" 
INTEGRITY 9 
r 


GROWTH IN ASSETS 


“BUILT FOR ALL TIME” 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





Men of character and ability can secure agency contracts by writing 
HENRY A. HODGE, President 


& San Antonio Life Insurance Co. 


intwcedahanen $426,085.00 . $2,6% 

Pceon tet 485,915.57 *4:088/680:00 

SARC 543,004.04 4,715,584.00 
607,788.11 6, 184,044.00 











REMEMBER 





OF WACO, TEXAS 


the Southwest 


The Texas Life Insurance Company 


Is the pioneer life insurance company of 


ATTRACTIVE POLICIES and LIBERAL CONTRACTS 











Life Insurance and Texas 





States. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Texas has more than four million people, made up ef 
home grown population and the best selections frem ether 
They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
State are uninsured, and several times that aumber i 
quately insured. We want ten or 


dosen good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. Addrese— 





The Guarantee Life Insurance Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Iinewrance in force over Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Assets over One Million. 


Business received first eight months, 1913, 


(average One Million a month). 


We want a capable general 


agent for vacant office. 


impertant open territory. 


over Eight Millien 











OPPORTUNITY IN TEXAS 





A personal producer, having ability to 
handlemen who want to grow and possesses 
a disposition to apply the energy necessary to 
progress, can secure an attractive connection 
with a progressive young life insurance com- 


pany, in Texas. 


If interested, and can deliver the goods, write 


“TEXAS” 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 

















‘Nhe best friends of 

Should Women life insurance are un- 

Insure questionably women, 
Their Lives says the Ladies Home 
Journal. It is for 
them that men usually get insured, and 
thousands of widows have cause to be 
gratetul for the protection which insur- 
ance has given them. But until quite 
recently women have paid little atten- 
tion to life insurance as an element in 
their own lives. This has been un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that a woman 
was for a long time considered by the 
insurance companies as a greater risk 
than a man, and higher rates of insur- 
ance were asked. Now, however, the 
leading companies write policies for 
women at the same rates as for men, 
and the question whether a life insur- 
ance policy is worth a woman’s while 
becomes a matter which affects thous- 
ands of women. Especially true is this 
of the woman who is dependent upon 
her own exertions for a living, or who 
has children or others depending upon 
her. 

Life insurance as managed to-day, on 
the annual dividend endowment plan, 
for instance, is at once assurance and 
insurance. it is the best means of sav- 
ing, because it is compulsory. Men 
have found this to be the case, and 
women should. Take a woman who 
earns perhaps a little more than she 
spends. She is young and in’ good 
health. Her on'y anxiety is about that 
time in her life when years will come 
upon her and work will not be quite so 
easy. At thirty, for instance, she can, 
for about fifty dollars a year, take a 
twenty-year endowment policy of one 
thousand dollars, which guarantees her 
that amount when she reaches the age 
of fifty. She will not feel burdened by 
the annual premium of fifty dollars, 
which if she did have to pay, she might 
spend in less productive ways. But she 
wiil feel the comfort of a thousand dol- 
lars when she is fifty. Hundreds of 
women are so insured already, and 
there is scarcely a better way for a 
woman to provide for her future. 

A woman’s insurance for the educa- 
tion of her children is another factor 
of life insurance worthy of her thought, 
especially if she be a widow. In this 
way a mother may provide for the edu- 
cation of her children in case of her 
death. Or, ‘f she live till the expira- 
tion of her policy the money will come 
in for the same purpose, as her children 
will be ready to enter college. In this 
case a woman simply lays aside a cer- 
tain sum each year as her children are 
growing, for their later education. If 
the custom of mothers insuring their 
lives for their children at the time of 
the children’s birth could become more 
general, it would be one of the bless- 
ings of mankind. Fifteen-year endow- 
ment policies would fall due at precise- 
ly the right time to insure benefit to 
the children in the way of education. 

After all, life insurance on modern 
lines is nothing more nor less than a 
savings bank that yields a dividend to 
its depositors. And it has this advan- 
tage over the savings bank; that in 
case of death the principal is larger 
than the savings. Even wealthy women 


are adopting life insurance as the most 
desirable investment for their money, 
and one hears more and more of wo- 
men of means who take out policies 
simply as investments. 

For women to insure their lives for 
the benefit of their husbands may well 
be an open question so far as the wis- 
dom of such a course is concerned. And 
that it has its unwise side is signifi- 
cantly demonstrated in the refusal of 
some insurance companies to insure 
women’s lives for the benefit of their 
husbands. But when the matter of life 
insurance for women is placed on a 
basis of self-protection in old age, for 
the benefit of children, either in the 
case of the mother’s life or death, or 
as one of the best means of saving 
money, or even as a wise system of in- 
vestment, there cannot be the least 
question of its wisdom. 

It would be well if women were to 
look more closely into this question of 
life insurance for themselves than they 
have hitherto done. And One point all 
such women should remember: the 
earlier they insure, the smaller is the 
premium necessary to pay. Trustwor- 
thy companies there are in plenty, and 
the more conservative the management 
of a company is found to be, and the 
more careful its medical examiners, the 
more secure is that company and the 
more desirable are its policies. When 
we give our savings into Other hands 
for ten, fifteen or twenty years, as the 
case may be, the least we can ask of 
such trustees is that they shall be con- 
servative in their dealings, careful in 
their management, and prudent in their 
investments. And any woman may, 
without difficulty, learn what insurance 
companies stand highest and surest for 
these qualities in the eyes and estima- 


tion of reliable business men. 
+ * * 


“We have many strik- 
Dangers ing instances of the 
of danger of delay in tak 


Procrastination ing life insurance,” 

says T. A. Buckner, of 
the New York Life. “But I doubt very 
much if one has occurred with more 
dramatic surroundings than attended 
the death the other day of a partner 
in a large department store in one of 
the principal cities of the east. There 
were three brothers in the firm. They 
had applied to the New York Life, each 
of them, for $100,000 insurance in order 
to bring that amount of cash into the 
firm in case one of the partners should 
be taken away. 

“The events that followed the trans- 
action, culminating in the death of one 
of the partners, show strikingly how 
wise the general plan of partnership 
insurance is for a firm that depends for 
its success on the continuance of a hu- 
man life. 

“We relate the circumstances brief- 
ly, mentioning no names for obvious 
reasons, in ordere to show other firms, 
and other individuals, how important 
it is not alone to insure so precarious 
a thing as a human life, but to insure 
it promptly, quickly, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Death is no respecter of 
persons. Men in the prime of life and 
in vigorous health frequently succumb 





Reserve ....... 
eer 
D ete er ee 


Compulsory Deposit Law. 


ginia, Illinois and Indiana. 
Company. 





The Meridian Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Insurance in force, Dec. 31st, 1913..........$23,869,332.00 


The liberal up-to-date policies issued by this Company are clear and 
definite in their provisions and the reserve is in accordance with the Indiana 


We have open territory for high grade men in the States of West Vir- 
If interested in a liberal contract, write the 


ceces ceoeeees 2,455,653.33 
- 1,803,659.29 
453,249.23 
105,363.49 
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to maladies that invalids are able to 
resist. 

“Two weeks ago the partner in ques- 
tion passed a splendid physical exami- 
nation. On Saturday afternoon, April 
3, he was at his country club. The next 
morning he appeared to. be suffering 
from a slight cold. It developed into 
pneumonia, not serious at first, but suf- 
ficient to hold up the delivery of the 
policy. This was on Monday. The ap- 
plicant died of pneumonia on the fol- 
lowing Saturaay, the $100,000 policy 
has been returned for cancellation, and 
the firm just missed $100,000 in cash. 

“There should be no difficulty in plac- 
ing the policies on the two surviving 
partners. They have received a strik- 
ing lesson of the importance of insur- 
ing, and of the necessity for speed in 
the transaction. The circumstances are 
recited for the benefit of others. We 
trust that firms and individuals who 
are needing life insurance will profit 
by the warning.” 

* + 
We should remember 
Excuses that men have always 
From Time offered objections, it is 
Immemorial nothing new, says the 
Security Mutual Life. If 
you ask a man to give up his money 
he will resist you, always has, always 
will—that disposition is as old as Adam 
and as new as this morning’s sunshine. 
I have written life insuranee when the 
whole country was drunk with pros- 
perity, when the fields were laughing 
with rich harvests and the smokestacks 
of every factory were belching black 
soot and red fire. It was the same then, 
there was always an excuse for post- 
poning—a man could do better, or he 
had some bil] to pay or a debt had to 
be taken care of, or collections were 
poor, or business was not satisfactory, 
or it was the wrong time of the year, 

and so on ad infinitum. 

This “excuse business” is nothing 
new. The excuses offered are mainly 
just excuses, not reasons. These men 
must be jarred out of their compla- 
cency. The uncertainty of life and the 
disasters that may befall a man’s busi- 
ness or his home because he ignores, 
postpones, must be burned into his 
consciousness until he lets his foolish 
and frivolous excuses slip and does his 
duty. 

Of course there are always sOme men 
who cannot buy—in some communities 
more than in others, at some times 
more than others. But there are plenty 
of men who can buy—more than we 
can see. The thing to do is not to 
waste time on the classes who cannot 
buy. Pick out carefully the people who 
can and go after them hard to over- 
come their inertia and get them to act. 
Treasure your time as if it were dia- 
monds, and aim to use every minute of 
it where it will produce the largest re- 
sults. 

* * - 
Biography tells of the 
A Tip men who have _ been 
from counted great or suc- 

Biographies cessful in the world’s 

history, and that they 
had the faculty of persevering in the 
face of failure and rebuff, says the 
Equitable of Washington. Time and 
again they would refuse to succumb to 
séemingly insurmountable difficulties. 
If any of you feel that success comes, 
or should come, easily, you have but to 
read life-stories of men who have made 
their names immortal. You will learn 
that the man who succeeds is the man 
who holds his ground and pushes hard. 


It takes gumption and will to overtake 
success. You must meet hard tasks with 
a harder will and a resolute determina- 
tion. You’ve got to have the nerve, 
grit, grip, and pluck to stick to your 
aim and carry it through. You must 
realize that good hard licks are the 
price you must pay if you want to 
“arrive.” 


ca - a 

Under the caption, 
InWhich “Which One of These 
Class Do Agents Are You?” the 


You Belong? Bankers’ Life of Des 
. Moines, Ia., prints in its 
Bulletin two parallel columns, which 
are about as effective a presentation of 
agents’ methods as The Eastern Under. 
writer has seen: 
Chap. I. 

A friend met Agent Drag and gave 
him the name of a prospect. : 
Chap. II. 

Drag saw the prospect and wrote him 

for a thousand. 
THE END. 


Chap. I. 

A friend met Agent Push and gave 
him the name of a prospect. : 
Chap. II. 

Push wrote that prospect for $1,000 

and tackled his partner. 
Chap. III. 
He wrote the partner for $2,500 and 
learned that his brother was in the 
market. 





Chap. IV. 

The brother took $5,000 and gave him 
the names of two employes as pros- 
pects. 

Chap. V. 

One of the employes took a $1,000 
policy and the other is still a prospect, 
but has given Agent Push a tip on his 
nephew about to be married. 

Chap. VI. 

Agent Push writes the nephew for 
$1,000 and gets a tip on a brother who 
has a new baby. 

Chap. VII. 

That baby is good for $1,000 more 
and the proud father tells Agent Push 
of two friends who might be insurance 
buyers. 

Chap. VIII. 

Agent Push falls down on the two 
friends, but goes back to the doubtful 
prospect left behind in Chap. V., writes 
him for $1,000 and learns prospect's 
father is in the market. 

Chap. IX. 

Agent Push writes the father for 
$3,000, gets the names of three more 
prospects and is 

STILL GOING. 
7 - . 


VIRGINIA MEN ORGANIZE 

Col. Neil D. Sills, of Richmond, Va., 
ex-president of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, recently organized 
in Staunton, Va., the Valley of Virginia 
Association of Life Underwriters to 
include in its membership all 
agents throughout the Valley from Lex- 
ington to Winchester. The chject of 
the association is to advance the best 
interests of the cause of true life in- 
surance and to bring those engaged in 
this business into more intimate and 
friendly business relations. For this 
purpose regular meetings on the first 
Monday in each month will be held al- 
ternately in the various Valley towns. 

Curtis P. Bowman, president: W. J. 
Perry and John P. Burke, vice-presi- 
dents; Jacob Hevener, secretary and 
treasurer, and Messrs. John R. Kari- 
cofe, W. H. Hall and J. A. Ratcliffe, ex- 
ecutive committee. 








SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
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SETTLEMENT WITH THE APP. 


EXPERIENCE OF WESTERN AGENT 








Iinois Life Insurance Company Sub- 
mits Special Form For Considera- 
tion of Field Men 





The Illinois Life believes that some 
special form should be gotten up to be 
signed ‘by those applicants who decline 
to make a settlement with the applica- 
tion, and for the consideration of its 
agents it submits the following: 

To Whom It May Concern: This 
is 00: GU Fs 66 bo eee s wccscecescs 
agent of the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company, urged me to make set- 
tlement with him for the first...... 
annual premium on the policy of in- 
surance for which I have this day 
made application, and explained to 
me the advantages of so doing, but 
for the reason that I insist upon 
seeing the policy before paying the 
premium, I have declined to make 
any advance settlement. I under- 
stand that the company incurs no 
liability on account of the policy 
for which I have made application 
until it is actually delivered to and 
accepted and paid for by me during 
my lifetime and good health. 

Dated At woe cece eee renee ee 


Applicant. 


The reason for taking this step is out- 
lined by the Illinois Life in the follow- 
ing experience that one of its agents 
had: 

During the month of March one of 
our good Illinois men, working a con- 
siderable distance from his home towa, 
wrote the application of a well-to-do 
farmer for $2,000 of insurance. He 
made an effort to secure a settlement 
with the application but was unsuccess- 
ful, the applicant arguing that he did 
not propose to pay for a policy sight 
unseen, and further that there would be 
plenty of time to pay for it after the 
policy was delivered, especially since he 
was not caring much about getting the 
insurance at that time any way. 

Our agent explained the advantages 
of making a settlement with the appli- 
cation, and also pleaded the distance 
he would have to come to make the de- 
livery of the policy when issued, but 
the farmer said he was willing to take 
the risk of waiting until the policy was 
brought to him for examination, and if 
the agent did not care enough about it 
to bring it over he needn’t trouble him- 
self. 


In due course the policy applied for 
was issued and reached our agent on 
Tuesday, March 23rd. Having other 
Matters to attend to it was not con- 
venient for him to make the delivery 
trip before Monday, the 29th, on which 
day he arrived at the farmer’s house 
shortly after noon and was much 
shocked to find that on that very morn- 
ing the farmer had been seriously man- 
gled by a manure-spreader, and quite 
a crowd of friends and relatives was 
about the place. 

When our agent stated that the object 
of his visit had been to deliver a $2,090 
life insurance policy he instantly be- 
came the most popular man on the 
place, as no hope was held out for the 
injured man’s recovery. But when he 
further explained that owing to the fact 
that no settlement had been made on 
account of the policy, because the ap- 
Plicant insisted upon seeing it before 
obligating himself fo pay the premium, 
and, therefore, the policy was not only 
not in force, but could not under the 
circumstances be delivered, the crowd 
flew into a rage and damned him 
roundly for being a knave, and they 
were still shouting harsh things about 
him and his company when he drove out 
of sight. 


Herbert M. Woolen, president of the 
American Central Life of Indianapolis. 
is visiting the South. He is now in 
Texas. 


DIVIDEND STATEMENT 





Returns to Policyholders for 1915 An- 
nounced By Bankers’ Life 
of lowa 





The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines has 
issued the following statement regard- 
ing 1915 dividends: 

FOR 1915. 

Dividends Payable on Semi-Endowment at 
age 70 Policies per $1,000.00 of Insurance. Ac- 
cording to Dividend Schedule for 1915. Not 
uaranteed for Future. 

‘ol. Age Age Age Age Age Age Age Age 
Year 25 30 35 40 45 (50 55 
2 $2.81 $3.13 $3.55 $4.17 $5.12 $6.69 $0.30 $13.67 


3 2.93 3.26 3.73 440 5.46 7.17 9.97 14.58 
4 3-03 3.41 3.91 4.65 5.80 7.68 10.66 15.48 
5 3-16 3.56 4.11 4.91 6.19 8.20 11.36 16.37 
6 3.28 3.71 4.32 5.19 6.58 8.74 12.09 17.24 
7 3-41 3.88 4.53 5.48 7.00 9.30 12.83 18.10 
8 3.54 406 4.76 5.79 7.42 9.88 13.56 18.8 
9 368 4.23 4.08 6.11 7.86 10.47 14.30 19.63 
10 63.82 4.42 5.23 6.45 8.33 11.08 15.07 20.27 
11 3.97 4.61 5.48 6.80 8.80 11.70 15.82 eee 
12 4.12 4.81 5.75 7.18 9.31 12.35 16.57 

13 4.28 5.02 6.03 7.58 9.81 12.99 17.30 

14 446 5.23 6.32 7.97 10.35 13.66 18.02 

15 463 5.47 6.64 8.40 10.89 14.32 18.70 

16 4.83 5.70 6.97 8.84 11.45 15.02 .... 

17 §.0% §.95 7.32 9.30 12.04 15.72 

18 5.21 6.22 7.69 9.76 12.63 16.41 

19 5.41 6.50 8.06 10.25 13.34 17.12 

20 5.63 6.79 8.46 10.75 13.86 17.83 





THE AETNA’S WAR RISKS 

The action of the Aetna, which is 
said to be the only company that has 
insured soldiers for the war except at 
an advance over the regular rates, ‘s 
based on the combined experience ta- 
bles of American and English compa- 
nies. The figures of the actuaries who 
compile these tables show that sol- 
diers under thirty years of age are bet- 
ter risks in time of war than men forty 
years old who are engaged in peaceful 
pursuits. 

Seven-eighths of the two thousand 
Canadian troops the Aetna has insured 
are in the twenties, or younger. “Of 
course, all our calculations would be 
upset,” said Vice-President English to 
The Market World, “should the Ger- 
mans wipe out the Toronto regiment 
we have insured, but we consider that 
possibility decidedly remote. The mor- 
tality in this war actually is appall- 
ingly enormous, but relatively to the 
forces in daily combat it is less than 
that of the other great wars of his- 


tory. 

BEST UNION CENTRAL RECORD 

The Union Central reports an un- 
precedented new business record, the 
applications submitted for the first quar- 
ter of the year being in excess of twenty 
millions, an approximate gain of 10 per 
cent. over the best corresponding rec- 
ord, the month of March having the 
further distinction of recording a 
greater amount of insurance applied for 
than in any previous single month in 
the history of the company. 





CANADIAN POLICY LOANS 

Dealing with Canadian companies 
only, the policy loans in 1893 amounted 
to $2,600,000, or 11 per cent. of the com- 
panies’ reserves. Ten years later, in 
1903, the amount was approximately 
$8,000,000, but still only 11 per cent. of 
the reserves. In 1913, ten years later, 
the amount was $30,800,000, but the 
ratio to the reserves was 16 per cent. 
In 1914, from figures at present avail- 
able, the amount of the loans will be 
over $36,000,000, and the ratio to re- 
serves 17 per cent. 





UNIQUE POSITION HELD BY COM- 
MISSIONER TAYLOR 
(Continued from Page 3.) 
Tennessee, effective March 10, 1915. 
The firm of Taylor & Hurst opened its 
main offices in the Stahlman building, 
Nashville, and has started to develop 
the State, appointing more than twenty 
agents to date. Mr. Hurst has located 
his family in Nashville, and will look 
after the office end of the general 
agency, while Mr. Taylor, who will con- 
tinue his residence in East ‘Tennessee, 
will devote the larger percentage of 
his time to field work. Mr. Hurst 
formerly lived in Knoxville, and before 
entering the life insurance business 
was a traveling salesman. He is a 
large producer. 





THE 














METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
the Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 
626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 





$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$161,826.87 per day 
Assets. 


in Inerease of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








Southern Life 


Liabilities siunbuekeee <i 

Capital _ Surplus 
Insurance in Force 
Payments to Policyhoiders since Organization. 


Is Paying its Policyholders over . 
GOOD TERRITORY 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 





$11,138,324.57 
9,410,670.62 
537-008.08 
oor eecccccccsesceress 99,256, 






Company 


04 
15,428, 988. rH 
--$1,250,000.00 annually 


FOR ‘LIVE AGENTS 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Breadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 
OF THE 











Sata — 


Ee INSURANCE COMP. 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 








Warm Personal Interest 





The Fidelity 





That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you could reach a 
higher success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


Mutual Life 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








William Van Houten, John De Witt, 
E. A. Burkhardt, James A. Tasney, 
Hazel B. Ludlow, Lillian M. Beers and 
other employes of the Prudential, made 
a hit in the performance of “The Mi- 
kado” in Newark last week. In com- 
menting upon the performance, the 
Newark News said: 

“Not the least of the Prudential In- 
surance Company assets is the ability 
of employes in its home office to pre 
sent comic opera with results as pleas- 
ing to an audience as they are credit- 


able to all engaged in the undertaking. 
In the revival of ‘The Mikado’ in the 
Krueger Auditorium last night, that 
ability secured a smoother and more 
interesting performance than any com- 
pany of amateurs essaying operetta 
here has put to its credit during the 
last dozen years. Though the house 
was filled with Prudential employes, it 
was not solely a kindly feeling for their 
co-workers that prompted the applause 
punctuating the stage proceedings. 
The positive merits of the representa- 
tion rather than the personal equation 
were responsible for the quick and 
hearty appreciation shown.” 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Entered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 8, 1879. 


MR. BISSELL’S ADDRESS 

For years R. M. Bissell, president of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
has been recognized as one of the keen- 
est observers in fire insurance. He re- 
newed that belief in the minds of about 
four hundred underwriters and others 
attending the Hotel Astor dinner of the 
Insurance Society of New York on 
Wednesday night of this week. Mr. 
Bissell made an address which showed 
in a remarkable fashion why more 
money is not made by fire insurance 
companies, particularly by new comp2- 
nies, The address was carefully pre- 
pared, Mr. Bissell going over figures 
for a twenty-five year period. He gave 
the number of billions received in 
premiums and the number of billions 
paid for losses in the last quarter of a 
century. He presented figures show- 
ing how reserve requirements, expenses 
and taxes have increased, and his data 
shows that the amount of underwriting 
profit is much less than 3 per cent, for 
that period. Mr. Bissell’s paper fairly 
bristled with statistics, but there was 
not a dull moment in his talk. Every 
figure had a significance that was fol- 
lowed with keenest interest by the dis- 
tinguished underwriters and State offl- 
cials present, the latter including Su- 
perintendents Hasbrouck, of New York, 
and Mansfield, of Connecticut. 

3ut probably of keenest interest was 
Mr. Bissell’s remarks about the newer 
companies with reasons why they often 
do not succeed. In the twenty-five year 
period more than one hundred and sixty 
companies were formed, but at the same 
time more than one hundred and forty 
passed out of existence for one reason 
or another. The companies were orga- 
nized in all parts of the country, the 
year having the greatest grist having 
been that of the San Francisco fire. 
More than thirty companies were orga- 
nized that year and the year preced- 
ing. Mr. Bissell in summing up the 
reasons why the newer fire companies 
found the going so difficult said briefly 
as follows: 

It takes about three terms for new 
business to be profitable. In that time, 
through managerial supervision, fie!d 
inspection, etc., poorer risks can be 
dropped off the books, leaving the older, 
well-managed companies a profitable 
business. The newer companies enter 
a crowded field, have difficulty in se- 
curing good underwriting talent, and 


are a target for risks rejected by older 
established companies. They must 
have business and agents feed them 
what others do not want. Then, too, 
they have the same unprofitable experi- 
ence with all new business for a few 
terms that the other companies do. 

Mr. Bissell’s address should be read 
in full by all students of the business. 
It will be printed by the Insurance So- 
ciety. 





AMERICAN LIABILITY INCREASE 





Monthly Payments Becoming Popular— 
W. R. Sanders, Secretary, Has 
Had Wide Experience 
The American Liability of Cincin- 
nati increased 49.65 per cent. in pre- 
mium income for 1914 over 19*3 on 
monthly payment accident and health 
business. The Company writes this 
class of business exclusively and has 
educated its agents to sell accident and 
health protection together with life in- 
surance. The agents find a ready de- 

mand for disability insurance. 

The American Liability has $100,000 
deposited with the insurance depart- 
ment of Ohio and has selected its board 
of directors from the most prominent 
and successful business men of the 
State. It has taken every step possible 
for the protection of its policyholders. 

W. R. Sanders, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Company, is an 
experienced accident and health man. 
He started some years ago as an agent 
in western New York, working his way 
up as district manager, adjuster, spe- 
cial agent and assistant general man- 
ager until he took charge of the under- 
writing of the American Fidelity. 





George A. Viehman, president of the 
New Brunswick Fire, has been elected 
president of the New Jersey Fire, suc- 
ceeding W. G. Whilden. The two com- 
panies will be operated independently, 
but will act in unison. Mr. Viehman 
was formerly Mayor of New Brunswick. 
He is widely known throughout the 
State and highly regarded. He is ac- 
tive in Democratic State politics, and 
has been mentioned for high offices. 
He is the heaviest individual stock- 
holder in the New Jersey Fire. His in- 
surance career extends over a period 
of twenty-five years. Two weeks ago 
he was elected president of the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 
Soon after Mr. Viehman entered the 
New Brunswick Fire in California the 
San Francisco catastrophe occurred, 
consuming most of the company’s as- 
sets. This did not bother Mr. Viehman. 
By ability and underwriting sagacity 
he steered the company to its present 
sound mooring. 

* * - 


The libel suit of William Barnes 
against Theodore Roosevelt at Syra- 
cuse is not without insurance interest. 
Mr. Barnes objects to being called a 
political boss who operates in collusion 
with Tammany Hall. In his answer to 
the Barnes bill of complaint Colonel 
Roosevelt cites the attempt of Senator 
Platt and Mr. Barnes to secure the re- 
appointment by Governor Roosevelt of 
Louis F. Payn as superintendent of 
insurance. The colonel said both men 
had told him in substance that the re- 
tention of Mr. Payn was “demanded 
not only by the Republican machine, 
but also by certain big moneyed men 
of both political parties whose con- 
tributions to the organization in the 
past had been heavy.” 

* ” a 


The New York Senate has passed the 
Simpson bill. 


* * * 


The Equitable Fire and Marine has 
increased its capital. 

- + _ 

The Burger-Kennedy Realty & Insur- 
ance Company succeeds J. R. Reilly as 
the Alabama State agent for the Cas- 
ualty Company of America. 








The Human Side of Insurance ‘| 











FRANK L. OWEN 


Frank L. Owen, special agent of the 
National Fire Insurance Company of 
Hartford, for the Eastern New York 
State field, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has resigned his position 
with the National, effective May 1, to 
accept a position as special agent for 
New York State and New England with 
the Yorkshire Insurance Company, of 
York, England. Mr. Owen will continue 
to make headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 

The head office of the Yorkshire for 
the United States is located at No. 80 
Maiden Lane, New York. Frank & Du 
Bois are United States managers, Er- 
nest B. Boyd is underwriting manager 
and O. E. Lane is assistant manager. 
The Yorkshire has been admitted to 
the States of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in New England and to New 
York State since 1911, and it is Mr. 
Owen’s intention to plant the Yorkshire 
at all important points in his field 
which are not now covered. 

Mr. Owen, who is thirty-eight years 
of age, gained his fundamental knowl- 
edge of the business through five years’ 
service in Binghamton, N. Y., local 
agency. In April, 1900, he went to the 
home office of the National of Hartford 
and became examiner for New York 
State and New England. In December, 
1910, he was appointed New England 
special agent for the County Fire of 
Philadelphia. In January, 1912, he was 
appointed assistant special agent in 
New York State for the National of 
Hartford, and on May 1, 1913, was 
given charge of the Eastern portion of 
the New York State field for the Na- 
tional. He is a capable and conscien- 
tious worker, in possession of an at- 
tractive personality, and is well equip- 
ped to represent the field interests of 
the staunch old Yorkshire with credit 
to all concerned. 

* ” * 

C. D. Corey, superintendent of agents 
of the Pan-American Life, is away on a 
vacation trip to Panama. The boat on 
which he started to make the trip got 
to cutting up at such a great rate, run- 
ning into two boats and sinking one of 
them, all within about eight minutes, 
that the passengers were brought back 
to New Orleans and transferred to 
another better behaved boat, and we 
understand they have proceeded happy 
on their way. 

* * * 

Dr. H. H. Young, after a year of 
study in New York and other cities, has 
returned to the George Washington 
Life. He is Medical Director of the 
Company. 


* * * 


W. F. Braun has resigned as secre- 
tary of the National Union. 


W. A. Day, president of the Equita- 
ble, was surprised to receive a bushel 
basket a few days ago. Upon its being 
opened by one of his secretaries, it was 
found to contain a number of chips, in- 
dicating that Equitable agents had 
written $4,001,647 of new business on 
“Chip-in Day,” March 25. The chips 
were assembled by W. E. Bilheimer, of 
St. Louis, and sent in a large basket 
to President Day and other Officers, to- 
gether with a memorial album contain- 
ing a resume of the results. 

Another W. w&. Bilheimer episode 
was the sending by him and his asso- 
oiates of a huge birthday cake to Vice- 
President Lunger on his birthday, April 
5. In the cake were a number of can- 
dles, each representing an application 
and each bearing the name Of the con- 
tributor. The total aggregated $200,700 
of insurance, and $5,803 in premiums. 


Each of sixty-four agents reporting 
through the St. Louis office contrib 
uted. 


* * ~ 

Frank W. Young and George Tomp- 
kins, the Commercial Union’s specials 
up-State, are two of the most capable 
men in the field. Mr. ‘Tompkins is a 
graduate of Cornell, and had his first 
insurance engineering experience with 
the Middle States Bureau, where he 
served as an inspector for several 
years. He left to go with the Commer- 
cial Union as assistant to William C. 
Roach, now with the Aetna. Later he 
was given Western New York State 
for the Commercial Union, and when 
Charles M. Tobin resigned he was de- 
tailed to the Eastern end. 

Frank W. Young, who covers the 
Western field, with headquarters in 
Syracuse, says without blushing that 
he spent his boyhood in Brooklyn, 
which city, unknown as it is to most 
New Yorkers, has turned out some of 
the most distinguished fire underwrit- 
ers. ‘He began right at the bottom, 
chasing dailies in the home office of 
the Norwich Union. Talent will show, 
and he soon became an examiner for 
New York and New Jersey. Next, the 
United Firemen’s put him into the field 
as a special agent for these same 
States. Later he went with the State 
of Pennsylvania as a special in East- 
ern New York, and two years ago he 
joined the field forces of the Commer- 
cial Union. Messrs. Tompkins and 
Young make an efficient team of work- 
ers for that unusually strong Company. 

a. . 7 

George W. Babb, manager of the 
Northern, was honored by the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters this 
week when President W. N. Kremer, of 
the German-American Insurance Com- 
pany, made a recommendation to the 
board that it procure a portrait of 
George W. Babb, formerly president of 
the board, to hang in the assembly 
room. Mr. Kremer paid a tr‘bute to 
the great services Mr. Babb ‘had ren- 
dered to not merely the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, but to all 
other fire underwriting organizations. 
Mr. Kremer was ably seconded by 
Manager Cecil F. Shallcross, of the 
Royal Insurance Company. The recom- 
mendation was unanimously adopted 
and a committee appointed by the 
president, consisting of the chairman 
and the treasurer, and the finance com- 
mittee was authorized to carry out the 
features of the resolution. 





DEATH OF C. W. HOFF 

Charles W. Hoff, of the firm of Burch 
& Hoff, of Baltimore, died in his home 
last week following an illness of a few 
days from pneumonia, 

Until the Baltimore Fire Company 
retired in 1904, following the big fire, 
Mr. Hoff was connected with that com- 
pany. He then went into partnership 
with Marion Burch, who was secretary 
of the Baltimore Fire. In the death of 
Mr. Hoff the fire underwriters will lose 
a conscientious, dignified worker. 
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RADICAL CHANGES NEEDED 


G. W. HOYT’S PITTSBURGH TALK 


Better Type of Agent Wanted—Against 
Present Commission Plan—Rates 
Too Low 


George W. Hoyt, deputy United States 
manager of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, discussed agency and underwrit- 
ing conditions in an address this week 
before the Fire Insurance Society of 
Pittsburgh. He paid a high tribute to 
the old-time agent. Of J. B. Bennett 
he said that once a month he forwarded 
to the Aetna a credit and debit account, 
together with a sheet on which was re- 
corded a simple memorandum of the ap- 
plications accompanying it; General 
Joseph E. Johnston, J. M. De Camp, 
William Warren and Ogden M. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Hoyt designated as under- 
writers of a school which might well be 
emulated. 

Care in the Old Days 

In the old days, said Mr. Hoyt, greater 
care was exercised in accepting busi- 
ness. 

“I well remember when an applica- 
tion for insurance (now known as a 
daily report) would be refused if it 
were not signed in full by the applicant 
or his accredited agent. They were 
often accompanied by a long list of 
queries to be answered in writing, and 
elaborate diagrams of locations of 
buildings, with ample descriptions of 
same, to avoid misunderstandings after 
a loss occurred. In those days the un- 
derwriter knew on which side of the 
road the insured barn was situated; 
day the barn burned is the one the 1s- 
sured intended to be covered by his 
policy.” 

Continuing Mr. Hoyt said: 

Tendency to Lower Quality of Repre- 


sentatives 
There seems to be a tendency on the pers 
of iny companies to lower the standard of 


of their representatives, due to 
to show large premium receipts, 
for their numerous annexes of 
nds, or _to their inability to make a 


selection. The average agent of to-day 

t type he used,to be 
Many agents do not seem to realize what 
an important factor they are to their prin 
pals They could be of great benefit if 
t fully informed, through sub-committees 


f their exchanges, concerning the efficiency 
f the fire department, determining whether 
ts apparatus and hose are in good condition, 
that there is an ample supply of water prop- 
f available at all times, 
t the insured’s premises are kept clean, 
and that undesirable conditions in congested 
areas are removed or heavily penalized by 
way of rate, thereby materially reducing the 
waste. 
a well informed agent is best fitted to know 
the physical and moral defects of a risk, be- 





1 the ground. They should not leave 
the assignment of policies to the whim of the 
typist, but give the insuring public the best 
pr “—~ their office affords. 


he graded commission plan now in vogue 
has, it is thought by many, failed to accom- 
plish the desired result. It has deprived the 
company of that co-operation on the part of 


the agent so greatly needed and formerly en- 
joyed by them. It never should have been 
adopted. Many prominent agents throughout 
the South objected to the plan at the time 
it was proposed, they having strongly ad- 
vocated the Payment of a flat commission, plus 
a contingent. “hey evidently were wiser 
men than many of their brethren in the North 


and West. The et who engages in_ the 
business as a life work is far fetter off by 
way of a moderate flat commission, which 
ought to be permanently fixed, plus a reason- 
able contingent commission, which might vary 
according to circumstances. é prominent 
agent from Texas recently said to our Mr. 
Eaton that he would be well satisfied with a 
flat commission of 10 per cent., plus 10 per 
cent. contingent, believing that in the long run 
his interests would be better served than by 
any other form of compensation. 

Do not forget that excessive agency com- 
missions and brokerage create an impression 
in the — mind that rates of premium are 
too high, and not only begets unreasonable 
competition and rebating, but leads agents to 
demand extra commission to provide for en- 
larged brokerages. 

Discusses Re-Insurance 

The acquisition of companies through re-in 
surance deals, and the creation of various 
inds of annexes, is believed to be largely for 
the purpose of obtaining an undue advantage 
over competitors through an enlarged agency 
representation, thus multiplying our difficul- 
ties in this direction. he appointment of 
numerous agents in a city or community so 
reduces the income of the principal agent that 
the type of business man that should be se- 
lected is now difficult to obtain. The income 
to be derived from the business does not 
make it worth his while for the present rep- 
resentative to continue in the business much 
longer, or for a newcomer to take up this 
branch of work as an occupation for the 
future. 

The fire insurance business is, at present, in 
a a condition. The statement has 
been made by a prominent underwriter that 
the ‘canoenion doing business in the United 
States had lost $10,000,000 therein during the 
ten years ending 1913, inclusive. 

Rating schedules have been so adjusted 
throughout the country that they are produc- 
ing a lower rate than is commensurate with 
present conditions. The common complaint of 
State officials and the insuring public is that 
they are not consistent and reasonable; in 
many cases they are not satisfz actory either 
to company or agent. 

If our business is to be placed on a profit- 
able basis more conservative methods of con- 
ducting it must be advocated, and the change 
must be of a radical nature. 

Eliminate Cancellation Clause 

It has been suggested that the elimination 
of the cancellation clause of our policy would 
bring about many beneficial onl permanent 
reforms in our business, and be of lasting 
benefit to all concerned. After giving this 
subject very careful consideration it 1is_ ob- 
vious that such a condition would tend to 
uplift the business to a higher plane than now 
obtains. I am reliably informed that policy 
forms now in use in Great Britain and on 
the Continent of Europe do not contain such 
a clause. 

At no time during the last quarter of a 
century have the companies been required to 
exercise greater care in the selection and 
maintenance of desirable agencies than at 
present, as the agent has become one of the 
most potential factors in the business. e 
has greater responsibilities than ever before, 
because of the complexity of his duties to the 
company he represents, as well as the assured. 
He should be a competent underwriter, as 
well as a successful solicitor. 

Companies now recall policies and make pro 
rata returns, which they have a right to do 
under the contr act, in spite of tariff rules not 
to cancel except at short rates, to curry favor 
with the insured and/or broker. This practice 
would cease. 

Cancellations now run from 23 to 25 per cent., 
materially disturbing business relations, add- 
ing to the cost of conducting the business, due 
in part to carelessly prepared proposals of in- 
urance or, more often, for the purpose of 
owitehines business, resulting in no peace of 
mind to the underwriter, the agent, or the 
broker. These transactions create a bad im- 
pression in the mind of the insured. What 
would you think of a banker, manufacturer, 
merchant, or an investor in real estate, who, 
five days after a transaction had been closed, 
informed you that he desired to withdraw from 
the agreement, as he had then found same to 
be contrary to his highest interests? 

Business will then be examined thirty days 
before expiration, instead of thirty to sixty 
days thereafter, and perhaps longer. 

Prompt remittances will be forthcoming; 

(Continued on Page 14.) 
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If you wish to simplify the problem eee 
of your Agency perplexities a visit from 
our Special Agent will prove of assist- 
ance. He comes from a Company 
whose transactions have always been 
conspicuously honorable—a Company 
whose PAST is attested by its record at 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Chelsea and 
Salem; whose PRESENT is vouched by 
its resources and its good name; whose 


¥ 
ry 
: 
& FUTURE is warranted by the pre-emin- 
ry 
eS 


4, 
4 


ence attained among the Companies 
organized in forty years and by its 

_ achievements during the worst period 

‘a . known in the annals of fire insurance. 
-» A NATIONAL UNION Special Agent will, if you wish, talk 
with you about your business resolutions for the New Year. 
Discuss ways and means for improved efficiency. He will glad- 
ly assist you in your plans. He will tell you about NATIONAL 
UNION service, facilities, courtesy, NATIONAL UNION respecta- 
bility—in short, he’s the man on the ground with a service to 4 
perform for both of us. & 
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| GLOBE & RUTGERS 


Fire Insurance Company 
111 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


JANUARY 1, 1915. 
ASSETS 








Pt Ce Ao cle eater eR seed diane eeneseveg pews $ 72,945.00 
ee ee dea nes ich ines ee eaben ene 87,700.00 
City, Railroad and other Bonds, Stock................. 7,247,033.00 
Pi Se oi bbc deewsae ee 6000 Haws ae wee 1,195,046.03 
Cae te WE: deccceewa SuRGeendiTaeteeeeneeenees 315,878.87 
i SOU a a6ie id ewdnsanenenaeneev venneeenne 47,468.56 
oe TT COT eC eT ERT Tere Te $8,966,071.46 
LIABILITIES 

SE 5 c60ke ded eee er cuaskhctuhwaeed deasedaqns $ 400,000.00 
EEE ET OTE CTCL OEE LT Cer Tae ree 3,619,694.66 
ee 3,461,689.22 
Losses in course of adjustment ............000ee00eees 690,689.00 
Commissions, Taxes and other Items..............00000: 793,998.58 
cnt cn teed enbientlaiantiniceiires $8,966,071.46 





Surplus to Policyholders, $4,019,694.66 





C. JAMESON, President LYMAN CANDEE, Vice-President 
W. H. PAULISON, Secretary J. T. GORDON, Secretary 
AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT : 


L. R. BOWDEN - . - - - - Manager 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 














FAMOUS BROKERS ARE MEMBERS 





One Reason for Growing Importance of 
Fire Brokers’ Association of 
New York 





The recent activities of the Fire Bro- 
kers’ Association of New York call at- 
tention to the important part that the 
broker is playing in the insurance busi- 
ness to-day. 

The Eastern Underwriter prints here- 
with a partial list of brokers in the as- 
sociation—the membership is more 
than one hundred and fifty—not only to 
illustrate to the importance of the bro- 
ker, but to acquaint agents throughout 
the country with some interesting facts. 
The activities of some other prominent 
members of the -association will be 
printed next week. 

Marsh & McLellan control the insur- 
ance of the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation, the telephone company, import- 
ant railroad lines and other risks car- 
rying insurance in the millions. 

Johnson & Higgins control Amalga- 
mated Copper, American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, American Tobacco, 
Standard Oil and subsidiaries, Riker- 
Hegeman, Woolworth stores, United 
Cigar stores, many large Western and 
Canadian grain elevators. 

Benedict & Benedict have for years 
been specialists in large drygoods risks. 
They do considerable inter-insurance 
business and have a large agency in 
Brooklyn. 

R. C. Rathbone & Son have special- 
ized in automobile and other bus!ness, 
and handle the Automobile Club of 
America’s insurance, 

Frank & Du Bois, one of the oldest 
and most famous brokerage concerns 
in the country, for years specialized in 
railroad syndicates. 

E. C. Anderson & Co. have special- 
ized on hotel business; David, Dorland 
& Co. do an unusually large business 
with manufacturing concerns. 

* * * 


Good Advertising 

R. A. Corroon & Co. are receiving 
publicity of some kind in each issue of 
the American Agency Bulletin. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin the latest line 
to be captured by Corroon is the 
Plymouth Cordage Co., covering ware- 
houses at various localities in which 
the liability in one location is limited 
to $250,000, 


HARTFORD LEAD 





Wrote $766,799 Fire Insurance Premi- 
ums in Pennsylvania During 1914— 
Home, Second 


The ten leading companies in volume 
of premiums in Pennsylvania last year 
follow: 


Fire Losses 

Premiums. Incurred. 

BMartiora. occ 766,799 451,576 
ME sian Singba cae 752,476 400,206 
Ins. Co. of N. A... 610,142 283,687 
a Se See 563,662 414,824 
Fire Association.. 527,653 233,257 
German American 526,132 305,278 
eee 502,462 252,382 
ee ae 484,131 338,953 
Continental 467,881 211,371 
MOEN > Wintute acncaeats 437,235 248,459 





JOHN M. TALBOT DEAD 





An Important Figure on William Street 
for Many Years—Was Sixty-Three 
Years Old 





John M. Talbot, a veteran New York 
fire insurance agent, died Saturday 
morning from bronchitis and complica- 
tions. He had been ill for three weeks. 

Mr. Talbot started with the old 
American of New York when he was 


fifteen years old, connecting with the 
Ridgwood Insurance Co. a few years 
He shortly advanced to counter- 


later. 


man and then to office manager of the 
Ridgwood, in which capacity he contin- 
ued with the Lothrop & Scott agency 
after that company had retired. Mr. 
Talbot entered into a partnership with 
William A. Scott in 1887, later consoli- 
dating with James A. Alexander in the 
agency of Scott, Alexander & Talbot. 
Mr. Taibot re-organized this firm into 
the John M. Talbot & Co. of to-day on 
the death of Mr. Scott in 1907. 

Although sixty-three years old, Mr. 
Talbot was taken for a much younger 
man, because of his great activity and 
congeniality and his loss to the fire in- 
surance fraternity is regretted by all 
who knew him. 





MARCH IN HARTFORD 
Insurance Men in Clean-Up Parade— 
Companies Had Their Own 
Banners 





Fire insurance men marched in Hart- 
ford’s great fire prevention and clean- 
up parade a few days ago. They hada 
division all of their own. 

The division was started by a delega- 
tion from the Hartford Fire of one hun- 
dred and five men. Next came the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity. The 
Aetna delegation was one hundred 
strong. It was followed by the Con- 
necticut Fire with sixty, National Fire 
with seventy, Orient with forty-five 
men. The Connecticut Fire delegation 
carried flags and wore white carna- 
tions. The Orient men wore yellow 
arm bands. 

The Scottish Union made a striking 
showing with a delegation of fifty, 
headed by a man in Scotch costume. 

The Hartford Board of Fire Under- 
writers was preceded py a drum corps. 
Each of the fifty men in this delegation 
wore a white carnation. They were 
followed by men from the Mutual Berfe- 
fit and an auto with a streamer, in- 
scribed “Fix It Before the Fire.” Sev- 
eral automobiles occupied by members 
of the Factory Insurance Association, 
all carrying flags, came next. Their 
autos were covered with banners, read- 
ing, “Clean Out the Attic,” “Use Safety 
Matches,” ‘“Carelessness Costs Cash.” 
It is estimated that 2,500 people were 
in line. 





Representatives of the 
Board are in Erie, Pa., 


city. 


National 
inspecting the 





Agents Desired at Unrepresented Points 


NEWARK FIRE | | 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
The Oldest Fire insurance Company in New Jersey | 
INCORPORATED 1811 , 








MR. HOYT’S SPEECH 
(Continued from Page 13.) 
where now withheld they deprive the com- 
pany of its just interest return. 


A short time ago a friend of mine called 
at our office at about 1:30 in the afternoon, 
and presented an application for re-insurance 
of a marine company covering the hull of a 
vessel, I asked for information concernin 
the kind of trade she was engaged in, an 
points of destination, for the Pur pose of de- 
termining whether the vessel hen at her 
pier) was more or less Phew exposed; also 
whether the vessel could be_ removed at low 
tide in case of necessity. He said he could 
not give me any reliable information of 
the Tad I asked: | “Where could the 
vessel be inspected?” he answered: “a 
do not know.” I replicd: “If we 
not make a proper survey and obtain re- 
liable information as above outlined we must 
decline to write the risk,” realizing that after 
accepting the re-insurance we were morally 
bound to continue the policy for the period of 
time for which the marine cover was written, 


can- 


because a marine insurance policy cannot be 
cancelled during its lifetime. My friend said 
that he must obtain the fire policy by three 
o'clock, as the whole transaction would be 
closed and paid for by the insured. You will 
observe that my friend gave me an hour and 
a half in which to determine whether the 
risk was a desirable one or not. I then asked 
him how long the marine company had been 
considering the risk from their viewpoint. He 
said: “Oh, about thirty days.” I give you 
this example to show the difference in method 
of procedure in dealing with a marine cover, 


as compared with present day practice of many 
fire underwriters. 

The amount now designated as ‘‘Unearned 
Premium Fund” would be reserved for the 
payment of the debts of the company. 
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ORGANIZED 1848 


gc Ohio's Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,015,000.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


W. E. HAINES, Secy. 





General Agent 


E. K. SCHULTZ 


PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and New York 


LOGUE BROS. & CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
General Agents 


Western Pennsylvania 

















ASSETS 
Real Estate (Equity) 
Mortgage Loans 


Cash in Banks and Office 
Agents’ Balances 


All other Assets 
Total 





New York City Agent, 





Bonds (Market Value).............. 


Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 


WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City. 


First National?Fire Insurance Company 
of ‘the United States 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 1914 


LIABILITIES 

actnaeee $8 254,500.00 Outstanding Fire Losses ...................$ 39,278.41 
iia. 235,600.00 Unearned Premium Reserve ................. 603.0 

97 29 Accrued Charges on Real Estate............ 18,646.29 
re teeeee 2,966 OY MID oases ccecsccdubeeédecus 8,156.78 
od deine 38,387.53 Capital Steck Fully Paid. 
eae 81,266.65 Capital Stock Partially Paid.. 
sakes 27,215.03 SE Si-od<656cbnbeeaondens 
sesecees 4,692.31 | Surplus to Policyholders ...................$1,303,943.32 
ag dake $1,614,627.81 | - PMT eeTrrr reer rrr rT Tt tS tes 


Brooklyn Agent, 





JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 


FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 153 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
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ABOUT -RETURN COMMISSION 


CONDITIONS 





AMERICAN UNION 





Situation Described by National Agents’ 
Association Asks Co-operation. in 
Upholding Principle 





The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has sent to members the 
following letter that was written to 
agents of the American Union Fire In- 
surance Company and the Monongahela 
Underwriters by W. J. Carey, chair- 
man of the Committee on Return Com- 
missions in Defunct Companies: 

TO AGENTS:—tThe following infor- 
mation is furnished to answer inquiries 
and to advise you on certain points on 
which you may be uninformed. 

First:—The creditors of these com- 
panies consist principally of claimants 
for return premiums (policyholders), 
claimants for fire losses, claimants for 
bills of supplies, etc. 

These creditors must necessarily, un- 
der the law, share alike in any dfvi- 
dends paid by the receiver. The claims 
of the first-mentioned class (policyhold- 
ers) have to a very large extent been 
filed through agents who formerly rep- 
resented the companies. The policy- 
holders could just as easily have filed 
the claim with the receiver, but custom 
in the past has been to file the claim 
through the agent, as a matter of con- 
venience. Where the agents have filed 
the claims for the policyholders, it has 
given the receiver of the company the 
opportunity of a counter-claim against 
the agent for return commissions; and 
on the instructions issued by the re- 
ceiver to the agents, advising how the 
accounts should be filed, notice was 
given to the agents to deduct from the 
amount of the claim the return commis- 
sions. 

Receiver Deducts Agents’ Commissions 

Where agents have not deducted the 
return commission in their accounts to 
the receiver, he has deducted these 
commissions for them, and the ac- 
counts as filed with the Pennsylvania 
Court to stand. 

It is this action by the receiver, i. e., 
an attempt to collect from the agents 
the so-called return commissions, that 
has prompted the National Association 
of Insurance Agents to appoint the 
Committee on Return Commissions in 
defunct companies, whose obligation is 
to contest, in the interest of the agents 
at large, such a claim. This commit- 
tee has already, through its advices 
and activity, gained several favorable 
decisions in different parts of the coun- 
try, the first court decisions ever ob- 
tained on this question. 

Every member of this committee is 
an insurance agent, interested in the 
agents’ welfare. Several members of 
the committee were not former repre- 
sentatives of these companies, but are 
devoting their time and money to the 
contention solely as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 

What Decision Will Mean to Agents 

‘The committee has engaged counsel 
who are entirely familiar with insur- 
ance questions and who are also inter- 
ested in the principles involved. Re- 
ceiver Donaldson has also agreed with 
the committee representing the agents 
that, should the agents win their con- 
tention, he will re-arrange the accounts, 
eliminating the return commissions. In 
fact, the accounts have been so filed 
that the readjustment may readily be 
made. 


In order to demonstrate how these 
accounts will be handled by the receiv- 
er in case the agents’ contention should 
result unfavorably, we are submitting 
herewith the following example: 

Assuming that an agent has sent in 
a claim for $1,000 return premiums due 
policyholders, and the agent’s commis- 
sion basis was 20 per cent., the receiver 
would immediately charge the agent 
$200 return commission. Now this 


$200 return commission would not be 
deducted from the $1,000 return pre- 
mium claim, but would be entered as 
an asset of the company, the amount 
to be collected in full. In other words, 


the agent would be considered as a 
debtor to the company for 100 per cent. 
of the return commission, i. e., $200, 
and the agent, representing the policy- 
holders, would also be considered as a 
creditor for the amount of such divi- 
dend as may be declared. Supppose a 
dividend would be declared of 70 per 
cent., the amount received by the agent 
for disbursement would be as follows: 
70% of return premiums $1,000 


EE A SE eee ee ne eee $700 
100% of return commissions $200 

SE. wcsnneaha cals sate wbed ewe 200 
Amount received by agent, for dis- 


PEL ese TO cancd ced echoes $500 
with which he is to pay the 
policyholders the original amount 

of $1,000; and it would then be 

up to the agent to make good the 

$200 due to the customers in or- 

der to bring the policyholders’ 

dividend up to 70 per cent. 

It was this method of figuring that 
was followed in the liquidation of the 
Southern, of New Orleans, and the 
Guardian Fire, and is now intended to 
be followed in the American Union. 

No Delay in Settlement 

The action of the committee in bring- 
ing this contention does not delay the 
payment of dividends by the receiver 
in any manner. The delay is occasion- 
ed through entirely different reasons; 
i e., litigation as to fire losses, etc., 
which have not as yet been completed. 
As a matter of fact, the work of the 
committee in combining a large num- 
ber of agents in one action would have 
a tendency to hasten the final resu't, 
and the committee has the full approv- 
al of the receiver of the companies, 
as it makes considerably less work for 
him than would the hearing of each in- 
dividual claim. 

Naturally, there arise necessary ex- 
penses for appearances and defense, 
and no one is more interested than the 
agents of the companies referred to 
above, who will reap the financial re- 
turn in case the ccmmittee is success- 
ful, and who will absolutely lose all of 
the commissions unless the committee 
pushes the matter to its finality. 

It is therefore only proper that the 
agents of these companies should back 
up the committee and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents to the 
fullest extent. and you should not hesi- 
tate to contribute the small amount 
asked for in order to furnish the neces- 
sary funds to those who are giving to 
you their best energies and efforts in 
order to protect your rights. 


WITH ROCHESTER-GERMAN 


J. O. Dye Resigns from German-Amer- 
ican Field Force to Succeed 
G. H. Batchelder 


J. O. Dye, of Ohio, has been made 
assistant manager of the Rochester- 
German, succeeding George H. Batch- 
elder, who resigned to become joint 
manager of the Western Department of 
the Pennsylvania Fire. Mr. Dye has 
been with the German-American as 
State agent in Ohio since Manager W. 
H. Sage retired from that field to go to 
the Western Department of the Ger- 
man-American, and previous to his con- 
nection with the German-American, he 
was State agent in Ohio for the Royal 
Insurance Company. Mr. Dye is a man 
of high ability and his recognition and 
advancement will give much pleasure 
to his many friends. 


HAS 1,600 MEMBERS 

The New York Insurance Federation 
will probably not hold its big meeting 
until October of this year. The Federa- 
tion now has 1.600 members. President 
Turgeon said this week that the mem- 
bershiv will be at least 2,000 by the 
time the call is issued for a meeting to 
be attended by all the members. 


Two warehouse fires in Harrisburgh 
last Sunday did $150,000 damage. The 
Pennsylvania Food Company lost two 
buildings and the Montgomery Com- 
pany warehouse in the central part of 
the city and a hundred smaller firms 
shared a $109,000 loss, part of which 
was covered by insurance. 


W. E. BOYD WITH NATIONAL 


Has Had Three Years’ Experience 
With Underwriters’ Association of 


New York State 


The National of Hartford has issued 
the following statement to its Western 
New York agents: 

In view of the rapid growth of our 
Western New York field and in order 
to give the best possible service to our 
agents, we have appointed Mr. W. E. 
Boyd, Jr., as assistant to Mr. Rich. 
Mr. Boyd will make his headquarters 
with Mr. Rich at Rochester (No. 415 
Insurance building), and to that ad- 
dress should be sent all correspondence 
intended for him, although claim 
notices should be forwarded to Mr. 
Rich as our senior field representative. 

Mr. Boyd received his education at 
the Syracuse Central High School and 
Syracuse University. In November, 
1911, he became associated with the 
Underwriters’ Association of New York 
State, first in the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, and later in the Electrical and 
Base Rating Departments, from which 
position he now resigns to take up his 
duties with the National. 

Mr. Boyd is a young man of pleasing 
personality ana his three years’ experi- 
ence with the U. A. of N. Y. S. has 
thoroughly familiarized him with sched- 
ule work and rating methods. We 
therefore feel certain that under Mr. 
Rich’s guidance he will become a valu- 
able representative of the Company 
and a worthy exponent of “National 
Service.” 


TEXAS HIGH LOSS RATIO 

The State Fire Insurance Commission 
of Texas, in a report recently issued, 
shows that the net premiums of fire in- 
surance companies in that State dur- 
ing the year 1914 amounted to $10,648,- 
433, and the net losses $8,698,901, a loss 
ratio of 81.6. The legislature adjourned 
without taking the long promised action 
with reference to State regulation of 
agents’ compensation. 

Nine fires in sixteen hours did $50,000 
damage in Scranton last Sunday. The 
Carlton Hotel, the Myer Davidow 
block, and several small stores in Ridge 
Row were destroyed. 











For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company 
HAS A 


Cash Capital - - $1,000,000.00 
Cash Assets - - 4,743,233.00 
Cash Surplus to Policy 

Holders - - - 1,741,305.00 


The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the man- 
agement of THE HANOVER is ap absolute as- 
surance of the security of ite policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD -_ President 
JOSEPH McCORD .- Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON - Asst,Sec’y 
JAMES W. HOWTE - - Gen. Agent 


HOME OFFICE: 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 








THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 











NEWHAMPSHIRE~ 


3.303.575.24 | 972.327 26 
~3,367,02627 | 1003,253.03 


| FIRE INSURANCE Co. 














4,069 140.67__| 1.252.267.06 
—~4.310.636.19 | 4257,086.25 
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1510 064 273 
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6.350,079.09 | 1,725.713.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149.365.31 
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POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 








F. D. LAYTON 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1914 


LIABILITIES 
Se I is inn sen dbase en 
Reserve for Re-Insurance........ 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses................-- 612,523 
Special Reserve for Contingent Liabilities ....... 300,000. 
All Other Liabilities. ..................-.6s00eee 0 350,462.00 
Not Serpe. .............ccccsscccccsccccsccecece 4,082,441.00 
WD BRR ccc ccc eicccccsces sisvesescccccssese $15,485.762.00 
JAMES NIOHOLS, President H. A. SMITH, Vice-President G. H. TRYON, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 
Ss. T. MAXWELL 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,082,441.90 


Cc. 8. LANGDON 











CASH CAPITAL $ 


CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


$700,000.00 
HYMAN D. DAVIS, President 


0. T. BROWN, Secretary 


CARROLL L. DeWITT, 
Vice-Pres. & Man. Underwriter 





A strong, 


modern Company that believes in the American 
Agency System and upholds it 
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FIRE RECORD OF COLLEGES DURING FOUR YEARS 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Public and private normal 


a eee me 41,097,882 
Libraries and apparatus for 

MON disc tacuseswececee 6,321,353 
Colleges of agriculture and 

mechanical arts ........ 47,003,199 
Libraries and apparatus for 

CN Witinthaduawamoasas 20,064,723 

Total insurable values. ..$439,045,627 


These figures show the property loss 
cost for the last four years was $1.27, 
or 31% cents per annum, and on the 
basis of a 55 per cent. loss ratio, 40 per 
cent. expense ratio and 5 per cent. for 


profit, the four-year rate should have 
been $2.30, or an annual rate of 57% 
cents. 


Classification 

It has been a fairly general practice 
among companies in keeping classifica- 
tion figures to include schools of all 
kinds in the one class or group, but the 
comparative fire cost of 19% cents per 
annum for public schools, as against 
31% cents per annum for colleges and 
similar institutions, shows the wisdom 
of the Actuarial Committée of the Na- 
tional Board in separating thesé into 
two classes as follows: 
Colleges-Universities, Boarding Schools- 

Convents. 

Schools and Academies without Dormi- 


therefore it will be twice that for two 
years, thrice for three years, etc. 
Hence, if we work backwards on the 
75 per cent. method of determining 
rates we would show the following re- 
sults: 

Four-year rate $2.30, losses 1.27=55 


per cent., expense and profit 1.083—45 
per cent. 
Three-year rate $1.77, losses 95.25 


cents—53.8 per cent., expense and profit 
81.75 cents=46.2 per cent. 

Two-year rate $1.24, losses 63.50 cents 
=51.2 per cent., expense and profit 60.50 
cents=48.8 per cent. 

One-year rate 71 cents, losses 
cents=44.6 per cent., expense 
profit 39.25 cents—55.4 per cent. 

Saving of Expenses 

The actual saving in expenses 
through writing business for a term 
can hardly be more than 10 per cent., 
and on this basis the annual rate to be 
charged subsequent to the first year 
would be about .55. It will be very in- 
teresting to know what rules for term 
business the Actuarial Committee will 
recommend when the time comes to 
promulgate its ideas relative to rate- 
making. 


31.75 
and 


Loss Record on Universities, Colleges, 
Technological and Normal Schools. 














tories. 1911 
It was found impossible to separate 
s Ce OM Ee. cdincaeesnesesesesarentns $100,00 
the losses in order to show those 0c- pineviile, L 40,000 
curring in the different kinds of prop- Toledo, Ohio 20,000 
erty that go to make up the building Denton, Pex. 10,000 
: - te a taltimore 3 100,000 
equipment of colleges, but it is-inter- cewanee, Tenn. 25,000 
esting to note that the value given un- Plainfield, N. ] 200,000 
der the first item above includes dor- [Flsrence, Ala, — 
mitories valued at $39,264,558. It may Waterville, Me. 20S *0,000 
also be of interest to note that the value Cambridge, Mass Lap adieidaanaico See 
of grounds for these same institutions [!licott Coy Md. oo eee ceeseeeseeeeeeenes 250,000 
7 Ee os ringheld, Mass. .........+:. sduwlead 13,000 
is stated to be $87,557,158 and for pub- Wellesley me $0,000 
lic and private normal schools $7,977,- Chamaw: 30,000 
343. ate Malone, ‘lee 
The above compilation showing total puluth 10,000 
property values and fire losses thereon Anadarko, 16,000 
is exactly the same kind of record that — ene 
the National Board is keeping, except Pes Moines 30,000 
that its figures will show the total College $ 21,000 
amount of insurance written on the } me i fans 
class and the insurance loss sustained Poughkeepsie, N.Y. ....cccseeseeeeeee 10,000 
thereon. The question will at once Satine 
arise in the underwriter’s mind: Given 1912 —— 
the loss cost on a class and the average 
rate necessary, how may a specific rate Newton, Ala. .......ccceceeeeeeeeee ones $30,000 
on any given college be obtained? No Phvfadel ie We ccc 
present method of rating will deter- Alfred, N. VY. ........c.cccsccceceeeceses 10,000 
mine that, and it would seem that some Bingh ~~ ies a. Kaye snd bine kna papecon 25,000 
new plan must be in contemplation. Heine ville, Seeerraneacetsorenn: sire aa 
Determining Rates en oo race 10,000 
The foregoing was shown to an offi- Kossuth, Miss. 10,000 
cial of one of the prominent companies, {j¢c°" = _ eas 
with special reference to the question Ouindaro, Kan. 50,000 
of rate making, who made the follow- nom S ity, Ia, ... —— 
ing comment: The question of the firtford. Ky. 18,000 
method of determining rates from the Beaver Falls, 11,000 
figures now being gathered by the Na Wishingiyn, Gti yoo cs iis 
tional Board is of course under cOM- San Angelo, Tex. .........c.cccscccceee 40,000 
sideration. One thing, however, may > 
be stated with positiveness, namely, 1913 $1,029,000 
that the present method of adding 15 
per cent. of the annual rate for each Princeton, N. J. .... $15,000 
year of the term for which a risk is Granseburg, Ee  wsevincnsesencsdencacen 100,000 
P Ps lerman MES Ocala is palgintinde gh amiinee 100,000 
to be written will not be adequate, for Montreal, Quebec ...........0.seeeeeee es 25,000 
there is no such saving as an expense Cazenovia, N. Y. .....:ccsceeeseseeeeees 25,000 
of 25 per cent. per annum, and hence ae, ree or dhincaerh Wiict ih ea id pee —_— 
with that method either the annual rate- fyavetford, Pa. |). nba ay Eo 
would be too high or some of the term Winona Lake, Md. .........:--++seeeees 15,000 
rates too low. This may be illustrated gous tame g AP Wast Ca ala 
in the above case as follows: etimapiiblin, WHER. cacdacaca<oticdincacsese 30,000 
The four-year loss cost is $1.27, or Liberty, | ARR RE eR SOe 100,000 
annual 31.75 cents; 40 per cent. ex- Tacoma, Wasd. --.---rrerrrerrrrcrseets engrnes 
penses and 5 per cent. profit, $1.03, or Bethlehem, Pa. ........-.cccceeceeeeeees 50,000 
annual 25.75 cents; four-year rate $2.30, Ada, Ohio ........-+.sseeeeeeerseeeseeees 100,000 
annual rate 57.50 cents. Hartford, Conti. ..cccccccsccsceccecssoeecs _75,000 
The annual loss cost has been deter- $881,000 
mined as 31% cents per annum and 1914 
cannot be “commuted” for a term, Storrs, Conn. .........0cceeeeetereeeeeees 0,000 
OF 
FIRE ASSOCIATION  purmapeventa 


Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 
Cash Capital $750,000 
IRWIN, President 


R. N. 


E. C. 


KELLY, Jr., 








Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 


Assets $9,091,141 


Z. H. CONDERMAN, Vice- President ' 
GARRIGUES, Sec. and T 
Asst. Sec. and Treas. 


Charter Perpetual 


reas. 








TE nnd weeepecbadsnbecnsouven 15,000 
= peer 10,000 
Winston, Salem, N. C. ....... 50,000 
ee, NG. supsascownndsannes 50,000 
. ee: See 75,000 
Durham, PS aire ,000 
eewere. Co, BEAR, cccccescecs 20,000 
Framingham th Scnaeeanks 30,000 
Bergennes, Vt. pubbssenveres 20,000 
SA Mh cécnvovinenentes 62,000 
= eee 55,000 
SNSGEEM, BOM. sccocccvcccs 50,000 
Oe a 125,000 
Di: PEO . soenchivcnsembseaweddae 900,000 
Canyon, "appa ienatet ite ctie 200,000 
New York SOD dausdserdncetsmbarataren 250,000 
COPUORTELED, TEBE. cccccccveccoscesccecces 10,000 
Nicholsville, hs... di daacteduomsetstiage te 30,000 
NL, Me. bin ccrsencecateawnneceavnee 100,000 
POOPMENON,, BERG. cccccissccovsvececs 30,000 
Andover, ~~ ‘ 30,000 
Sioux City, a 40,000 
Concord MUA.” cx sscieduoc ected deudsnsees 50,000 





$2,272,000 





Jitney busses will be required to put 
up a $3,000 bond or take out that 
ampunt of casualty insurance if a bill 
introduced last week in the Connecti- 
cut legislature, is passed. 





GERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1859 


Statement, January 1, 1915 


Cash Capital. ...... $1,000,000.00 
CN ies on wien 7,284,654.80 
Net Surplus ....... 2,486,142.59 
Surplus for Policy 
Pere 3,486,142.59 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Cor. William and Cedar Streets 














HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF RATING 


A Lecture Delivered to the ineurance Institute of America 


By Henry K. Shaw, Chairman of the Fire Insurance Educational 
Society, Philadelphia. 








(Continued from Last Week.) 
Office Occupancy 

The building may be occupied for 
offices, or offices coupled with dwell- 
ings, or it may have stores on the lower 
floor and offices and dwellings above. 
This is naturally a lighter occupancy 
than even a good mercantile would be 
and certainly beyond the manufactur- 
ing. Hence, the allowances which are 
very substantial have been provided. 

Sprinklers 

This deduction for sprinklers at this 
point means where the building is en- 
tirely sprinkled and not that noted 
above which dealt only with sprinklers 
for those parts of the building below 
grade. Only one allowance is?made for 
sprinklers, that is, if they aré through- 
out the property, and that is at this 
point. 

Co-Insurance 

The schedule up to this point presup- 
poses that co-insurance is not carried, 
that a policy in fact is what is known 
and termed a valued policy. If co-in- 
surance is carried, then a reduction is 
made in the rate. It is assumed that 
up to twenty per cent. of the value of 
the property co-insurance is of no bene- 
fit to the company since the norma! 
loss of non-fireproof buildings would 
eat up twenty per cent. of the value. It 
is when the insured begins to carry in- 
surance beyond twenty per cent. that it 
becomes of value to the company since 
the loss will probably be partial and 
an allowance is made for this additional 
insurance. Fifteen per cent. is de- 
ducted for eighty per cent. co-insur- 
ance. It is based on this rule, namely: 
One-fourth of one per cent. deduction is 
made in the rate, for each one per cent. 
of co-insurance in addition to twenty 
per cent. Thus, for eighty per cent. co- 
insurance we have sixty per cent. more 
than twenty per cent.; one-fourth of 
this is fifteen per cent., or the allow- 
ance in co-insurance. 

Faults of Management 

Faults of management include such 
factors as unprotected stovepipes pass- 
ing through floors and partitions, and 
are so-called because of the fact that 
they are usually under the direct con- 
trol of the insured, i. e., the tenant or 
management can easily correct the de- 
fect. In some properties this will be so 
bad that eight or nine of these charges 
may be made. Attention should be 


given to the fact that the charges are 
extremely heavy, that they are put at 
the bottom of the rate and are not sub- 
ject to any co-insurance or other allow- 
ances. This is due to the fact that 
it is the desire of the insurer to have 
them corrected. The charge will gen- 
erally accomplish this desire. By be- 
ing placed at the very bottom of the 
rate they can be removed without a re- 
computation and save that time and 
expense to all concerned. 


Contents Rate—Relation to Building 
Key Rates 

In computing the rate of the con 

tents there are not so many different 

points to be noted as might be sup- 

_posed. The rate is taken at point 127a, 


“a certain deduction is made at point 
128 and the remainder is considered the 
key rate for the contents. A list of 
occupancies is furnished in the rate 
book and whatever the tenant’s busi- 
ness or the material dealt in happens 
to be, the charge for it is taken. It 
may be dry goods; it may be wholesale 
groceries; the tenant may occupy the 
entire building with a stock uniform!ys 
distributed—or fairly so—over the vari- 
ous floors. It has been noted earlier 
that stocks that go above the grade are 
less desirable. The fire department 
cannot handle the fire as easily, and 
they are generally more subject to loss. 
Hence, an additional charge is made 
for each floor above the first or below 
it, for that matter, on which the stock 
may be located. Thus, if the stock is 
on the fifth floor there would be a 
charge of four times five cents or 
twenty cents for the location of the 
stock. If the stock is distributed over 
more than one floor, as the second and 
third, these charges are added together 
and divided by the number of floors; 
thus, second floor has a charge of five 
cents, the third floor ten cents, fifteen 
cents for both and a tenant occupying 
the second and third floor would have 
half this charge or seven cents and a 
half. The key rate of the contents, the 
proper charge for the occupancy and 
the height of stock above grade are 
then added, after which reductions are 
made as in the rate of the building and 
do not call for any consideration ex- 
cept where they differ from this rate. 
These differences are in items 213, 2i4 
and 215. 
(To Be Continued.) 
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HEADS TRI-STATE AGENCY 


SUCCESS OF FRANK 8B. CURRY 





Building Up Large Business for the 
Casualty Company of America in 
Southeast 


Frank B. Curry, head of the Tri-State 
Agency Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which represents the Casualty Compa- 
ny of America in that State, is one of 
the most successful insurance men in 
the South. 

Born in West Virginia, Mr. Curry 
started in the insurance business about 
seven years ago with the Common- 
wealth Casualty Company. In 1912 he 
formed a connection with the Philadel- 
phia Life Insurance Company, and be- 
came manager of the claim department 








FRANK B. CURRY 
in the Health and Accident Depart- 
ment. When this department was re- 


insured Mr. Curry went to Knoxville. 
The Tri-State Agency 

In January, 1915, Mr. Curry organized 
the Tri-State Agency Company, which 
is now manager of the Southern Indus- 
trial Department and State agent of 
all casualty lines for the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, with offices in Knox- 
ville. ; 

Mr. Curry has given his sole atten 
tion to the development of the agency 
force in that territory, and has been 
able to make contracts with agents 
through personal interviews and spend- 
ing a few days with each agent, wheth- 
er experienced or not, in showing them 
the proper way of soliciting accident 
and health insurance. The monthly 
form of policies has not been used ex- 
cept among the laboring class of people 
in Tennessee. In soliciting business 
and professional men as well as the 
preferred risks, he has found that the 
majority of them are in the market for 
health and accident insurance. In in- 
troducing the monthly form, it has 
placed this class of protection within 
the means of every one, and the agency 
force has specialized on this class of 


business. The results have surpassed 
the highest expectations. The Tri- 
State Agency has now about fifty 


agents in the State of Tennessee, clean- 
cut men of ability and character. The 
success in developing the agency force 
has been due to the prompt service 
given the policyholders and the prompt 
and fair treatment received from the 


heads of the department of the Com- 
pany. 4 
Special Campaign 

A campaign for business will be 
started May 1, with an offer of a free 
trip to the home office in New York 
and return for the agent producing the 
largest amount of paid-for business 
from May 1 to September 1. 

The general offices are under the 
personal supervision of Miss Florence 
B. Maxwell, formerly of Philadelphia, 
and with her several years’ experience 
in the health and accident business 
from underwriter to assistant to the 
manager, places her in a position to 
handle the policy and underwriting de- 
partments and to co-operate with the 
agency force from the office end. 

J. Will Taylor, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Tennessee, has purchased 
some stock in the Tri-State Agency. A 
story about Mr. Taylor’s career and his 
picture are printed on page 3 of this 
paper. 


WITH MARYLAND CASUALTY 


R. M. 


4 Kavanaugh to Superintend 
Surety 


Department in This City— 
Member of the Bar 


Rupert Mac Murrough Kavanaugh, 
who has been appointed superintendent 
of the fidelity and surety department of 
the Maryland Casualty in this city, 
came to this country about five years 
ago and connected with the American 
Bonding but, when that Company was 
merged with the Fidelity & Deposit in 
1913, he became superintendent of the 


fidelity and surety department of the 
London & Lancashire Guarantee & Ac- 
cident. Mr. Kavanaugh is a member of 


the bar, and has a 
insurance conditions. 

Mr. Kavanaugh is also receiving con- 
gratulations regarding an addition to 
iis family, a girl. 


wide knowledge of 


NEW ASSOCIATION. 
St. Louis Casualty Men Form Organiza- 
tion—All Agencies Represented 
First Meeting 


Every casualty agency in the city 


was Tepresented when the Casualty 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis 
was formed. The following officers 
were elected: W. W. La Beaume, pres- 
dent; J. CC. Barrows, vice-president, 
and Nelson B. Many, secretary and 
treasurer. 


The association will hold meetings 
on the first Tuesday of every month 
at which will be discussed methods of 
raising the standard of business prac- 
tices and other topics that will be of 
interest and advantage to all the men 
in the field. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of J. L. Humphrey, W. S. Serven, 
Thomas Collins, Earl Thompson and 
R. L. Dutton. 
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GLASS RATES AND THE LAW 


DOES DISCRIMINATION LAW COVER 


N. Y. Department Does Not Agree With 
Underwriter Who Says They 
Are Exempt 

A problem of considerable difficulty 
to the special committee of the Plate 
Glass Exchange, consisting of the 
Lloyd’s, New York and Metropolitan, is 
the rate for office buildings, irrespect- 
ive as to whether these risks should 
have a special classification from the 
ordinary store fronts on account of the 
provision for the same in the manual. 
It is believed that they should. With 
that view, would the proposed classifi- 
cation be held valid by the Insurance 
Department of this State? plate glass 
men are asking. 

One underwriter said this week: 
“The law says there should be no dis- 
crimination between risks of the same 
hazard, and it is safe to assume that in 
plate glass insurance, excepting inside 
show cases, the location is about 90 per 
cent. of the hazard. In consideration 
of these facts it is doubtful whether the 
department would tolerate any reduc- 
tion, holding that it would be a discrim- 
ination. 

Says Plate Glass Insurance is a Luxury 


“The enforcement of uniform rates 
will deprive the companies of some 
valuable and select business, because 


glass insurance is not a necessity and 
might be termed a luxury. It is, there- 
fore, doubtful whether policyholders 
will accept a two or three hundred per 
cent. increase on business that has 
proved profitable to the insurer at the 
prevailing rates, especially when the 
difference amounts to $1,000. 
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whether the anti-dis- 
criminating law governs plate glass in- 
Surance because the service granted 
under a plate glass policy is a bigger 
feature than the insurance, and with 
the service a recognized factor in the 
business, it would appear that a con- 
certed action by the companies would 
probably result in eliminating them 
from the jurisdiction of the prevailing 
law but, since this would open the field 
of competition to an element that has 
heretofore been restrained, the proper 
move is a delicate question. 

“The fact that the assured can 
glass cheaper, all things taken into 
consideration, is the best reason why 
special rates should be made on, large 
risks 


“It is doubtful 


buy 


Law of Average 

“It is true that the law of average is 
the fundamental insurance basis, but 
the insurance under a plate glass policy 
is the smaller part of the benefit de 
rived therefrom and, on any given risk 
where the proprietor, owner or lessee 
is responsible for the condition of the 
glass, it is a fact that, if he sees fit not 
to carry plate glass insurance, his ac 
tion will not affect his financial condi- 
tion, or be the cause of the foreclosure 
of any mortgage. 

“It is beyond doubt that, on such 
risks where no insurance exists, better 
care is taken of the property. How- 
ever, no efforts of the assured to pro- 
tect his property can either reduce his 
rate or prevent the same from being 
increased and it is many of such risks 
that have recently been exorbitant. 

“Successful underwriting demands 
adequate rates at all times, but it 
would appear that the plate glass com- 
panies can never operate successfully 
under the discrimination law, and do 
justice to themselves or the public 
which supports them, and if rates are 
put upon a complete uniform basis, the 
very reason for the existence of plate 


glass insurance will have been de 
stroyed.” 
An insurance lawyer, when  ap- 


proached by The Eastern Underwriter 
on this subject, expressed the opinion 
that the discrimination law did apply to 
plate glass insurance and that the law 
could see no difference between giving 
the man the money, as is done in all 
other lines of insurance, or replacing 
his loss. 

The New York Insurance Depart- 
ment says emphatically that plate glass 
rates do come under its jurisdiction. 

Jesse Bacharach, for several years an 
examiner in the New York Insurance 
Department, died in his home in 
Brooklyn last week. Before going with 
the State department he was connected 
with the Empire State Surety Com- 
pany. 
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FALLACIES OF MERIT RATING SYSTEM 


By W. M. Amerine, Actuary, Georgia Casualty 
Company, Macon, Ga. 








There is perhaps no suggestion of 
greater import to casualty actuaries 
and underwriters than that concerning 
the fallacies of the Merit Rating Sys- 
tem as applied to individual risks for 
compensation and liability insurance, 
ostensibly in recognition of that fami- 
liar principle of apportioning loss and 


gain according to the fault or the merit’ 


of those whose action is its proximate 
cause. 

The economic principle of providing 
compensation for employes who are 


injured in the course of employment 
and the consequent enactment of 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws in 


various States has created an urgent 
demand for a comparatively new ele- 
ment of insurance. The seriousness of 
the present situation as respects the 
writing of this class of business in the 
United States may best be measured 
by the experience in England as quoted 
by the Post Magazine of London, which 
in part says: 

“The broad results of employers liability in- 
surance business in the United Kingdom for 
i91t, the totals for that year and for the four 
complete years since the Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Act 1906 came into force, namely, 1908- 
1911, are as follows:” 
“Total Earned Premiums .......... £ 10,526,563 


Total Losses and Expense of Mgt.. £10,958,896" 
“It is more difficult to see when this con- 
tinued misfortune is to end than to imagine 
the ultimate result if rates be not substantially 
increased. The tariff officers have already 
taken the matter in hand and the business of 












1912 should show considerable improvement, 
but up to the end of 1911 the postponement of 
reform in this direction has cost the com- 
panies taken as a whole over £432,000.” 

“We are disposed to regard Workmen’s Com- 
pensation business as an index of an unsatis- 
factory condition at present obtaining in 
British insurance The intensity of competi- 
tion is forcing all forms of insurance upon 
a public not unlimited in extent_and by no 
means unlimited in resources. The cost of 
obtaining and retaining business in constantly 
increasing If report be true small armies of 
inspectors and superintendents of agencies are 
scouring the country, spurring agents to fresh 
efforts and not only putting forth strenuous 
endeavors to obtain new policyholders, but en- 
gaged in a constant struggle to retain old 
connections Almost every scrap of business 
is eagerly contested and the fight grows ever 
keener. Amalgamation has reduced the number 
and increased the magnitude of the individual 
combatants.” 

“A branch of insurance exhibiting the pit 
falls of an experience shifting like quicksand, 
and constantly deteriorating without reaching 
finality, lays a heavy responsibility upon all 
who conduct it, especially those whose duty 
it is to calculate premiums, and we look for- 
ward with interest to the results obtained on 
the trading of the current year. That there 

1 in any disposition to cut rates for 
the purpose of securing volume in so unprom- 
ising an enterprise is inexplicable save on the 
theory of an impelling necessity. These re- 
sults have been attained with the aid of a 


associ: 


ion well supported. What would 
happen in < > war gives food for serious 
reflection.” 

Unfortunately, no dependable experi- 
ence exists on this kind of business in 
the United States, but present condi- 
tions would seem to indicate “History 
repeating itself.” The casualty com- 
panies must, however, meet the present 
demand for this comparatively new ele- 
ment of insurance and to that end rates 
have been improvised, contempora- 
neously, to care for exigencies of the 
situation. 


Experimental Rates 

While the present schedule of rates 
as promulgated by the Bureau were 
based upon all available data, and are 
presumed to represent a sufficiency of 
basic pure premium, they should be re- 
garded as tentative or experimental at 
best. The adequacy of these rates 
must, however, be seriously questioned. 
Statistics show a constant increase of 
industrial accidents and a correspond- 
ing increase of claims each year since 
these laws become operative in both 
the United States and Europe, which 
would seem to indicate that such laws 
are not only conducive to carelessness, 
fraud and malingering on the part 
employe, but indifference on the part 
of employer, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of money expended annually 
for the prevention of accidents. 

Workmen’s Compensation, like 
other kinds of insurance, is founde’ 
upon the universal law af average, un- 
der which the losses of the few are 
paid by the many. The principles of 
this law must be applied in the scien- 
tific determination of rates, first by 
computing the basic pure premium or 
accident cost per $100 of payroll ex- 
posure on each subdivision of industry 
as a class. These principles lead to 
the definite conclusion that a depend- 
able pure premium may be deduced 
enly from the experience of all compa- 
nies combined, extending over a num- 
ber of years; certainly not from the ex- 
perience of any One company, no mat- 
ter how extensive its operations may 
ho A dependable rate emanates from 
the basic pure premium and may be 
accurately determined by applying the 
proper factor for loading expenses. 
Assuming that the loading factor re- 
mains fairly constant, the rate is there- 
fore controlled absolutely by the basic 
pure premium. Manifestlv, any reduc- 
tion of rate on an individual risk 
would have the effect of increasing the 
ratio of losses to premiums on that 
class of risk inversely as an increase of 
rate would diminish the loss ratio. 

Not Scientific 

The principles involved in this sys- 
tem are not wholly without merit, but 
are they not subversive to the general 
theory of insurance and incompatible 
with the methods employed in the sci- 
entific determination of rates. Certain- 
ly no actuary would apply the theory 
of individual rating in the determina- 
tion of rates for automobiles nor would 
an underwriter accept for accident in- 
surance a “Bookkeeper” in dry goods 
store at lower rates than one employed 
as such in a grocery store, because the 
hazard upon which the rate is com- 
puted is that class of occupation which 
has been standardized as “Bookkeep- 
er,” and the rates in both instances 
must necessarily be the same. If, how- 
ever, the “Bookkeeper” in grocery 
store has previously lost the sight of 
ene eye, he would be an impaired if not 
a prohibited risk. In the one case a 
“Bookkeeper” would not, by reason of 
being a perfect risk, be allowed any re- 
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duction of premium rate because such 
reduction would increase the ratio of 
losses on that occupation as a class. 
On the other hand the impaired risk is 
penalized by either or both a higher 
premium rate and restricted policy 
benefits. 

There is something in the general 
proposition of standardizing risks, with 
a penalty for all sub-standard and 
credit for super-standard elements, but 
the practical application of these prin- 
ciples would seem irrational and delu- 
sive. The debits and credits prescribed 
by this system cannot be determined by 
any scientific method nor with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but must be estimat- 
ed through intuitive and other personal 
processes. It does not admit of uni- 
form precision by any two persons 
alike, and must therefore be regarded 
as a subterfuge or license under which 
competing companies may lawfully cut 
rates, the controlling factor in the de- 
moralization of business. 

Admitting for the sake of argument 
that the system is otherwise practica- 
ble, and assuming for instance that a 
sufficient payroll exposure has been ac- 
quired, say, on planing mills, to fur- 
nish a dependable pure premium; how 
then would it be possible to apply deb- 
its or credits to the basic manual rates 
for exposed or protected set-screws in 
any risk of that class when at the time 
the value of set-screw accidents is not 
determinable. 

It is very true that scientific statisti- 
cal methods are to-day being employed 
in this direction, but it must necessa- 
rily require many years’ experience to 
accumulate sufficient data upon which 
te furnish much relief from that source. 
Even then, insuperable difficulties are 
manifest, which narrows the system 
down to that of determining what re- 
ductions can be made from basic man- 
ual rates on any one risk, calculated 
upon the moral and physical conditions 
that surround it. 


Penalizing Risks 


The question of penalizing any risk 
because of its imperfections, by impos- 
ing rates higher than those contained 
in the basic manual, should be elimi- 
nated, because so long as competition 
exists and each insurance company is 
permitted to apply arbitrary means of 
adjusting its own rates, the very few 
risks, if any, that will be so penalized 
may be considered a negligible quan- 
tity. 

If permissible to reduce rates on a 
risk because of its individual merits, 
would not a less expensive method be 
more expedient? Likewise if risks are 
t» be penalized, would it not be more 
economical and effective, if practica- 
ble, to impose such penalties through 
the policy contract by stipulating that 
the assured shall assume a certain por- 


tion of any loss resulting from failure 
to observe statutory laws and inspec- 
tion requirements effecting the safety 
of employes? Penalties imposed in 
this manner would ultimately result in 
a reduction of the basic pure premium 
and a consequent reduction of rate on 
the class of risk. In extolling the many 
virtues of safeguarding employes on 
humanitarian grounds, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the doctrine of “Safety 
first” shall apply with equal force to 
insurance companies. 

Casualty insurance is not philanthro- 
pic, but strictly a business proposition 
in which protection and service is sold 
at a price which will give the stock- 
holder of the insurance company a 
reasonable return on his investment, 





L. & L. EXAMINATION 





Underwriting Methods Commended by 
New York Department—Expenses 
Being Kept Down 





The report of the examination of the 
United States branch of the London & 
Lancashire Guarantee & Accident Co. 
of Toronto by the New York Insuran-a 
Department, has been filed witu 2 
New York Department. The examuina- 
tion was begun Dec. 8, 1914, and cov- 
ered the three departments of the Com- 


pany at New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 
The Company is admitted in 32 


States and does a general casualty 
business. The report shows the finan- 
cial condition of the Company as of 
Sept. 30, 1914. Its net premium receipts 
from January 1, 1914, to that date, 
were $1,188,682.75, and its total income 
during that period was $1,217,303. Its 
total disbursements were $613,066.25. 
Its total admitted assets were $1,368,- 
950.85 and its total liabilities, except 
deposit capital, were $1,000,468.32, the 
surplus to policyholders being $368,- 
488.53. 

The ratio of losses incurred to pre- 
miums earned in all departments was 
46.44 per cent. and the expense ratio 
was 71.30 per cent. The report shows 
an underwriting loss of $253,172.85. Of 
the general underwriting methods of 
the Company the report says they are 
to be commended. Preferred lines only 
are accepted and every attempt is 
made to secure adequate rates. 

Claims are paid promptly and in full, 
and liberal reserves are set aside for 
all outstanding claims. Management 
expenses are being reduced and the 
high expense ratio is attributed to ex- 
penses incident to organization and the 
short duration of business. ‘The report 
states that the affairs of the Company 
are under competent management and 
that its policyholders are treated fairly 
and justly. 
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REJECTED ACCIDENT CLAIMS 





Strange and Interesting Cases In Which 
Supreme Courts Found for Accident 
Insurance Companies 





By Warren Griffith in Underwriter’s Report. 

Persons engaged in accident and 
health insurance, or who are familiar 
with the claim end of the business, 
have perhaps felt indignant at times at 
the “raw” attempt of some unscrupu- 
lous policyholder to recover for an al- 
leged accident injury. The claimant 
has perhaps been persistent and gone 
so far as to sue the company, even 
carrying the case to the Supreme Court 
of the State, in his endeavor to re- 
cover. The company’s legal depart- 
ment told you there was no liability 
and that the claim should not be paid. 
You did your best to persuade both the 
insured and his attorneys that his al- 
leged injury was not covered, but with- 
out avail, so the following cases will 
be interesting: 

Hernia Not Accident 

The first is that of Southard vs. Rail- 
way Passenger Assurance Company, 34 
Conn., page 574, in which it was al- 
leged that hernia occurred from jump- 
ing off a street car and running with- 
out stumbling or falling. The Court in 
this case held that disability was not 
caused by an accident, but purely 
through disease. 

Death By Chloroform Not Covered 

The next case is also interesting. It 
is that of Westmoreland vs. Preferred 
Accident Insurance Company, 75 Fed- 
eral Reporter, page 244, in which it was 
alleged that death was caused by the 
voluntary administration of chloroform 
in the usual way. But here the Court 
held that death was not caused by acci- 
dent, but that the giving of chloroform 
was premeditated and known to the 
insured. 

Another Decision Favoring Company 

Another case that caused consider- 
able interest at the time is that of the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company vs. Sel- 
den, 78 Federal Reporter, page 285, in 
which the insured alleged that he re- 
ceived the injury while running rapidly 
over some very rough ground, but that 
he neither stumbled nor fell. The Fed- 
eral Court said that running as this in- 
sured did, without stumbling or fall- 
ing, was natural and was not an acci- 
dent. 

The following cases, which are given 
in brief, will also be interesting to all 
accident producers, as showing the dif- 
ferent attempts to recover money where 
the disability was not in any sense cov- 
ered by the policy: 

Other Decisions Interpreting Term 


“Accident” 
Shanberg vs. Fid. & Cas. Co., 158 Fed. Rep. 
affirming 143 Fed. Rep. 651; injury from 
carrying one end of heavy door without slip- 
ping, stumbling or falling. Hastings vs. 


Travelers Ins. Co., 190 Fed. Rep. 258; dila- 
tion of heart produced by insured voluntarily 
I g himself up and down in chair by plac- 

z ; hands on arms of chair. Cobb vs. Pref. 
Mut Ace. Assn., 96 Ga. 818 po S. E. Rep. 
70) blindness, presumably occasioned — by 


walking with he avy grips on hot day, with- 
out slipping or falling. Moore vs. Ill. Com. 
Men’s Assn., 166 Ill. App. 38; burden on_plain- 
tiff to show injury effected through accidental 


means. Schmid vs. Ind. Trav. Acc. Assn., 42 


Ind. App. 483 (85 N. E. Rep. 1032); paralysis 


of heart, caused by high altitude and unusual 
str occasioned by muscular exertion in car- 
tying grip upstairs in rarefied atmosphere. Re- 
sult of voluntary physical exertion or vicissi- 

des of climate = atmosphere, although unex- 
Spaiadl and unforeseen, not due to accidental 
means. Carnes vs. Iowa State Trav. Men’s 


Assn., 106 Iowa 281 (76 N. W. Rep. 683); death 
from intentionally taking morphine tablets, 
if insured intends to take amount he does 
take and misjudges effects, although totally 
unexpected and | unforeseen, not due to an _“‘ac- 
cidental cause. Feder vs. Iowa State Trav. 
Men’s Assn., 107 Iowa 538 (78 N. W. Rep. 252); 
death from rupture of artery from attempt to 
close window shutters; no evidence that in- 
sured fell, slipped, lost balance, failed to 
catch shutter, etc., or that anything occurred 
which was not foreseen and. planned except the 
rupture; not due to an “accidental cause.’ 
Smouse vs. Iowa State Trav. Men’s Assn., 118 
Towa 436 (92 N. W. Rep. 53); death from *rup- 
ture of blood vessel in a voluntary attempt to 
remove nightshirt | over head, not due to an 
“accidental cause.’ sghuen vs. Railroad Co., 
153 Iowa 118 (133 N. W. Rep. 752); appendicitis 





Accident and Health 











occasioned from strain while bowling, without 
slipping or falling. Pervangher vs. Union Cas. 
& Surety Co., 85 Miss. 31 (37 South. Rep. 461); 
court intimates in passing on demurrer that 
injury from voluntary liiting and straining 
not due to accidental meaus, but contra it 
weight fell and struck insured. Appel vs. 
Aetna Life Ins. Co., 83 N. Y. Supp. 238; af- 


firmed 180 N., - 514; appendicitis from _rid- 
ing bicycle over rough ground without fall or 
collision, Niskern vs. Uni. Bro. of C. 


of America, 87 N. Y. Supp. 640; disability 
caused by rupture of blood vessel from voluyn- 


tary lifting not occasioned by “accidental in- 
juries.” Clidero vs. Scottish Acc. Ins. Co 
England, 29 Scottish Law Rep. 303; insured 
puliing on stocking felt something give way. 
Autopsy disclosed colon had fallen out of 
place, causing death. o evidence of slip or 
other accidental means. " Scarr vs. General Acc. 


Assur. Corp., England (1905), 1 King’s Bench, 
387; exertion in ejecting drunken man from 
premises. 





RECENT INTERESTING CLAIMS 
Peculiar Industrial Losses Adjusted By 
the Companies in the Past 
Week 





Among the claims against the acci- 
dent and health companies which have 
attracted attention during the past 
week, are: 

Fred W. Pratt, a cobbler in the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Pittsfield, 
Mass., was thrown from his motorcycle, 
sustaining a fractured skull and a 
wound from his eye to his ear. Death 
occurred on March 14, before he re- 
gained consciousness, proofs of which 
were but recently received by the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, which paid 
$1,000 on April 22, to his administra- 
tors on its policy. 

Olaf Sather, a Brooklyn carpenter, 
fell with several other workmen from 
a breaking scaffold. He was bruised 
about the head and had several broken 
ribs, but he was the Only One that was 
hurt at all. The Commercial Casualty 
paid him for six months’ disability, 
amounting to $130, the last payment of 
which was made on April 14. 

The Continental Casualty paid Joseph 
W. Brown, a civil engineer of New 
York, $64.49 on April 14 for 14 days’ 
total and 16 days’ partial disability due 
to appendicitis. He also received a 10 
per cent. increase for having paid ‘his 
premium annually. 

The General Accident carried a pol- 
icy with Ben Bell, a Louisiana farmer, 
who, with his brother, went on a camp- 
ing expedition about two years ago. 
They pitched their tent and went to 
sleep. During the night a tree fell 
across the tent, killing them immedi- 
ately as they lay. Their bodies were 
not discovered until several months’ 
later, after the vultures had mutilated 
them beyond all recognition. The Com- 
pany recently paid the claim to the 
beneficiary on the identification of the 
guns and camp equipment by another 
brother. 

The Great Eastern Casualty paid a 
claim of $40 several years ago to an 
Italian who had been severely hurt by 
a fall from a street car. A few weeks 
ago, he wrote to the Company telling 
them that he had thrown himself from 
the car purposely to secure the money 
and asked how much they had paid 
him at that time. The Company looked 
up the claim and found that he had 
been attended by an American physi- 
cian and that, to all appearances, it was 
a just claim. On receipt of the facts 
from the Company he sent a money 
order for $20, saying that he would pay 
the rest as soon as he could save it. 
The Company released him from all lia- 
bility because of his exceptional hon- 
esty, even though late. 

R. E. Jones, a Broadway merchant of 
this city, snapped a tendon in his leg 
while running for a street car and col- 
lected $84 from the Massachusetts 
Bonding on March 29 for the resulting 
disability. 

Samuel Perkins, a Newark piano 
mover, took out a policy in the Nation- 
al Casualty on February 5. On Febru- 
ary 9, he was injured in a trolley car 


Georgia Casualty Company 
MACON, GEORGIA 
W. E. SMALL - - - President 


A Strong Casualty Company Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
C. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








THE 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insuranee Co.) 
Home Office, 47 CEDAR STREET 
Ohartered 1874 


PERS SONAL A “ACCIDENT POLICIES 
OF THE MOST APPROVED FORMS 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
RB. R. CORNELL, Vice-Pres, 8. WM. BURTON, Sec. ALONSO G. BROOKS, Ass’t Sec. 


Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAGO Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 


F, W. LAWSON a 
General 1 Manager par 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 





Resident Managers 
New England 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Credit Insurance 








BUSI NESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
i, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


~ Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding=Insurance Company 


BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 Write For Territory 























collision and disabled, for which the will be under the supervision of Vincent 
Company paid him $50 on March 20. Jervis, who has been superintendent of 
Edward Roth, a New York furrier, the weekly department of the National 


sprained a ligament of his right arm in at its downtown office. 
stepping from one train to another in 
the subway accident of January 6. be- for eight years, previous to which he 
ing partially disabled for one month, was a successful industrial life pro- 
for which he received $55 from the Pru- ducer with the Metropolitan Life. He 
dential Casualty Company. ' 





TO OPEN UPTOWN OFFICE as an accident and health man.” 


The National Casualty Company will 
open a branch office at 217 West 125th 





dent and health business. The office to policyholders of $200,000. 


Mr. Jervis has been with the National 


left life insurance because, as he puts 
it, “I believa there is more of a future 


The Massachusetts Accident added 
Street, New York, on May 1, which $50,000 to its capital on April 1, giving 
will handle weekly and monthly acci- it a capital of $150,000 and a surplus 










THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER April 23, 1915. 


GOOD SERVICE Nord-Deutsche 













is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. IN sue S NCE co M PA NY 

Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed EST* BLISHED 1887 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. ‘sii ee ee Se ee 

Specimens of] |Life, ‘Accident or, Health, policies cheer- ——” cdicvuseinenaetee oa vetwaunme nes 79,031.12 

. UPPEUB nncccccccccceees se cestcesseseres , 
fully furnished. ,. | UNITED STATES BRANCH 
. 123 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
For Agencies Address J. H. LENEHAN, United States Manager 






AGENTS WANTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 






















BOSTON, MASS. The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 6 ie ey Senay 
i ——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mgr. and Attorney JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 
LIABILITY— INSURANCES TRANSACTED 
Employers 
M Public Vessel Owners Burglary 
anl- merican ] é nsurance ompany Teams General Contingent Workmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
New Orleans, Louisiana Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 





AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








C. H. ELLIS, President 


ee, el. ren rr $18,000,000.00 ‘- jo 000 
TU ES, 6 a ods oes bowen Pere rere 2,500,000.00 Authorized Capital $500, 


+ o ~, o 
We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout Hrtroit National Hive 


our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New IJusurauce On. 




















Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager DETROIT, MICHIGAN — 
Whitney Central Bank Building A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
New Orleans, Louisiana lines of permanence 






AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 






























There is Always Room at the Top 


























——= Come with us 


am 
LIFE BULLDING. | 
— a 










FORT WORTH, TEXAS ~ 
— 


and it won’t be 
so hard to get 
on. 


pane ‘ome 


AGENTS WANTED RE-INSURANCE SOLICITED 








C. D. HILL, Vice-President and General Manager 
B. F. ALLEN, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer DR. BACON SAUNDERS, President 


Live ones win 
among 


IZZERS 








An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with lled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTH YEAR BRITISH AMERICA 














Write to 


J. L.£BABLERE 








SUN ASSURANCE CO. quasnienemmnnall 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON Incorporated 1833 Gen’l Manager Agencies 
FOUNDED 1710 (FIRE AND INLAND MARINE) 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: 


; : Hend Office, Tereute, Canad . | L if 
$4 Pine Street - New York | | Head Ofice, Toa Gms |! Toternational Lite 


76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 


January 1, 1915 






PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: AOU  aincacenntesvantensssonsics $1,843,585.14 | 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. Surplus in United States ...... 723,432.70 ST. LOU Ss 
San Francisco, Cal. W. R. BROCK, President 





W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-Pres. & Gen Mgr. 



































